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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS IN LONDON: 
From Hyde Park Corner to Piccadilly. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Author of “ The Life of George IV.,” “ Kings and Queens of an Hour,” “ Never 
Forgotten,” §e. 





THINKING lately of the agreeable Frenchman who once travelled 
so successfully “round his room”—but without hoping to 
rival his ingenious and entertaining journeys—it seemed to 
me that the principle he thus worked out might be pleasantly 
extended to the great city in which we live. Many have 
travelled great distances—in bed, in their arm-chairs, or, like 
Pellico, in a cell; while Masters Sandford and Merton saw and 
discovered a prodigious number of things during a walk under 
the direction of the worthy Barlow. But the “sweet simplicity” 
of the London streets, as Charles Lamb styles it, has a prodigious 
and interesting variety and a change, to say nothing of motley 
incidents which might exceed in interest those offered to an 
unobservant person booked through, even from Dan to Beersheba ; 
and a journey on the top of an omnibus, with, say, the late 
Peter Cunningham, F.S.A., or the still happily existing 
“G, A. §.,” would certainly be entertaining enough. 

This_ great London of ours offers endless variety of curious 
unexpected things, not generally, or even particularly, known. 
That house—this corner—this square—supplies curious attrac- 
tions which would be interesting to the traveller, but which its 
own proper denizen, from familiarity, perhaps, is ignorant of, or 
perhaps despiseth—more shame for him. Elia, aforesaid, used to 
weep sometimes—so he tells us—as he thought of the serious 
matter suggested by and seen in the Strand. This may seem a 
little far-fetched, and was, perhaps, owing to his peculiar high- 
strung and fanciful nature. One would prefer to laugh, or to 
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hold oneself in a state of complacent suspense. Indeed, it is 
strange how such thoroughfares have affected eminent persons. 
When Leigh Hunt saw a house with flowers in the balcony, or 
otherwise prettily disposed or arranged with taste, he was seized 
with an irresistible longing to knock at the door, ask for the 
proprietor, and formally thank him for the pleasure he had given 
to a careless passer-by. It would be amusing to see this grace- 
ful appreciation pass from theory to action; and conjure up the 
face of, say, some retired cheesemonger as he came down to 
receive such compliments. His natural sense would be—and 
would be in the case not merely of retired cheesemongers, but 
of an average person—an idea of some affront, or at least of what 
is termed chaff; with perchance a hearty “ Curse your impudence! 
John, show this fellow out!” in the case of some hale old owner. 
Johnson enjoyed Fleet Street, as we are told again and again, 
though it must be confessed the removal of Temple Bar has com- 
pletely spoiled this association. There was the idea of entrance— 
much as one would pass under the portals of an old castle to gain 
the courtyard; now there is a sort of platitude in the affair; the 
sanctuary is, as it were, violated. The not unpicturesque oval 
where the Law Courts stand has gained, but Fleet Street has 
lost. Nay, there was a pleasure, when vulgarly reared aloft on a 
*bus in rumbling under that archway. It was entering an old town. 

One might be inclined to think that a few reflections, new or 
old, could be suggested by the streets, where custom has so much 
staled any variety that existed. From Charing Cross to the 
Bank there could be nothing surely outside the professional guide 
books, or Dictionary of London, that would arride, pique, or astonish. 
Here is Leigh Hunt, who declares that there is not a single London 
street, that endless world of flagging, stone, and brick, from 
which the pleasant vision of a tree is not to be seen. I believe 
the fact to be true in the main—certainly was trne in his 
day. Again as tothe moral order. What curious things—such 
as would make a foreigner stop and look back at long and eagerly 
—goon unheeded by the careless resident. For instance, what 
country cousin would credit us if we told her that “any Sunday 
morning of her life” she may meet near the Victoria Station a 
procession of little boys, arrayed in rich scarlet coats of the 
period of Hogarth, all laced with gold, with “trunks” and fine 
black hose, shoes and buckles. And a very pretty, if ordinary, 
show it is. These little gentry are the Royal Singing Boys. 

Again, that always seems to me but Dead Sea fruit which 
your Pennants, and Camdens, and others offer, telling us that on 
this particular spot “once stood the palace” of some historic 
notable; or that here such a one was executed. The thing is 
gone, and this particular Hecuba is nothing to us. But to see 
the actual house, the very room, the very boards on which the 
celebrity walked; the appeal is different. You can actually 
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walk up the stairs of the very house in which that shambles—and 
let us hope shambling—Judge Jefferies dwelt, and returned to 
after a successful hanging, drawing, and quartering assize. 
There it stands in Delahay Street, Westminster, and a good 
desirable house it is too. But let us make a beginning, and, 
with coat and stick or umbrella, commence our sentimental 
saunterings in London. 

From whence begin and whither go? By what road, square, 
thoroughfare, or purlieu? Let us stand at Hyde Park Corner, 
a fine open spot, free for ventilation, as indeed it should be, so 
near the lungs of London. A really imposing view, where 
nothing was more successful than the open screen or colonnade 
which forms the entrance to the park. The architect of this 
and the greater arch, was alive only a year or two ago—Mr. 
Decimus Burton, who might well be proud of his work, conceived 
in a good classical spirit, which it is to be feared would not 
be so successful in our own time. Fancy some one absent 
from town for a year or two and returning only this month, 
rubbing his eyes at the extraordinary transformation that has 
taken place. A vast open triangular place has appeared instead 
of the dark, ponderous archway. There has been a great gain 
for ease of traffic, but no one of real taste and impartial judg- 
ment but will own that the change has been planned with some 
lack of taste. Burton’s beautiful screen was planned for a street 
and to be looked at from the width of a street—now it is too 
low and mean, poverty-stricken for so great an area. There was 
a dignity in the position of the great archway that faced it, which 
was a grand entrance. Now this again, put back at an awkward 
angle, is of poor effect. Then the space itself, how odiously laid 
out in fantastic slices, mutton-chop shaped. There should have 
been something central and circular—a fountain—a grand 
statue. It has indeed become a platitude from repetitions. 
Were it not for national pride, we would do well to call in, 
occasionally at least, one of the architects who arrange such 
things in Paris or Vienna. A consultation fee would not be 
ill-spent. 

Through the screen, we can see among the trees the great 
bronze statue set up “ by the ladies of England,” in honour of the 
conqueror of Waterloo. Since the days of its being cast there 
has always been irreverent jesting at the expense of the particular 
“ladies of England,” who had chosen to offer this nude figure as 
a token of their admiration. Mr. Croker, however, once reviewing 
the visit of a Frenchman to London, thus vindicated the fair 
dames— 

“ Let it be known,” he says, “that the ladies of England had 
nothing to do with the selection of this brazen image or its 
indecent exposure in its present site. Both are the work, as we 
believe, of a self-elected committee, in which we doubt whether 
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there was a single lady; and the whole affair was got up, we have 
heard, by the artist and half-a-dozen dilettanti, who cared little 
about the ladies or Wellington, or a triumphal monument, but 
were enraptured at the idea of erecting in London the copy of a 
statue which they had admired at Rome.” 

This indignation, the idea of “indecent exposure,” will amuse 
the sundry frequenters of the reserved seats on a Sunday after- 
noon. And how droll are the caprices of fashion! This sudden 
move of the “ fashionables” on Sundays only to the Park Lane 
side seems incomprehensible. There may be a selectness, as 
opposed to the vulgarity of the herd that line the Rotton Row 
side. Here the most elegant costumes are seen. But this region 
is really sacred to the memory of the Iron Duke. Yonder is his 
house. Many will recall how remorselessly, after all his windows 
had been broken by the mob, he kept his iron shutters down until 
the day of his death, a span of five-and-twenty years, once pointing 
to them significantly when the crowd attended him home with 
flattering shouts. It was a fine rebuke. 

Here is the Byron statue—a sad performance indeed, and oper- 
ating in the very reverse direction to what its worthy propounders 
and “concocters” intended. A sort of schoolboy, in jacket and 
trowsers, sitting on a triangular lump of metal, with a poorish dog. 
This was surely not the ideal of the noble poet. Instead of 
stopping with a reverential gaze and thinking of Childe Harold, 
we only wonder what this queer bit of pantomime signifies. The 
shape of the whole—the pedestal has been likened to “a cake of 
Pears’ soap” (the City Monument to a golden shaving brush)— 
suggests one of those odd figures cast in a treacly sugar, seen 
in sweetstuff shops. This is marked as the work of the now 
famous Belt, who obtained the commission from a committee 
of noblemen and gentlemen of taste. At the recent trial it was 
contended that Mr. Verheyden, another artist, had furnished the 
design, or the drawing of the design, and there was much fury 
of contention, cross-examination, etc., on this point. Those who 
wish to see what Mr. Verheyden can do, may study the two 
graceful female figures over the door of the handsome New Water- 
colour Exhibition building in Piccadilly. 

On the Derby day it is the fashion in Grosvenor Place to hold 
high gala, as all the coaches, carriages, etc., take that route, and 
generally return with their occupants in roystering spirits; little 
parties to high tea are invited, and the balconies hung with 
searlet cloth, the long row of which have quite a Venetian effect, 
for every balcony is filled with invited friends, who, in gay 
costumes, sip their tea, and look down into the street. But all 
about here is hallowed ground, and, according to the invitation in 
the glee, we should tread lightly. Close by is Belgrave Square, 
held in so“ distant and awful a respect” (Fielding’s phrase), that we 

have often found in some petty suburb of a provincial town some 
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small feeble square named after it. There is something inexpres- 
sibly ludicrous in the effect. One of the most extraordinary 
facts connected with this aristocratic enclosure is, that no spot of 
similar dignity is so strangely cheek by jowl, as it were, with mean, 
poverty-stricken streets. 

Within a stone’s throw of the “ Corner” are two great mansions, 
pointing the moral of vast prosperity and pride leading to a fall 
as great. In Grosvenor Place, at the corner of Halkin Street, 
stands the vast house originally constructed by His Grace of West- 
minster for his own use, after building the long range of stately 
palaces, though he did not fancy, naturally, the change from his 
elegant house in Grosvenor Street. He has never occupied it, and 
it has rarely been occupied. Hither, however, found a_ brief 
resting-place the great Strousberg, the eminent German financier, 
who set up the most magnificent and Eastern establishment, where 
he was eager to be received into society. There have been few 
more gigantic operators, holding railways, mines, and similar 
enormous undertakings in their hands. But a crash came, and 
the doctor was seized and imprisoned in Russia—a ruined man. 

A little further on, at Albert Gate, is the great mansion of 
another fallen speculator, Hudson, now the French Embassy. Of 
his fate there is no need to speak, nor of the jests that followed 
the course of his spouse. Nowadays these things would scarcely 
excite a smile. How far off—how faded the figures. Her 
sayings were a regular contribution to the public stock of harm- 
less pleasure; they had an original smack, and were not like 
those of Mrs. Malaprop, who merely used fine words in wrong 
places, or distorted them. Mrs. Hudson’s reference to things 
rather than words expressed delightfully the essence of what it 
might be harsh to call “snobbery.” There was always the double 
meaning, of which the speaker was unconscious, making it difficult 
for the person addressed, such as the Duke of Wellington, to 
retain his gravity. The millionaire’s fate is well known, and his 
fall was as great as his rise. 

Here for a little time lived Comte de Jarnac, thirty or 
forty years an Irish proprietor, celebrated for his talents in 
writing and performing private theatricals; at which, too, the 
present writer has often assisted. It is not, perhaps, so well 
known that he was at one period in considerable vogue as a 
fashionable novelist ; and more than twenty years ago he pub- 
lished a tale entitled “ Rockingham ; or, the Younger Brother,” 
which had much success. In this story was exhibited an old 
strain of romance, combined with a reverence for the aristocracy 
as sincere as that of the author of “ Lothair.” All the ladies 
of quality asked for “Rockingham” at the libraries; and its 
author seemed to hold much the same position that Mr. Whyte- 
Melville did. There was something pathetic in his untimely 
fate—the long five-and-twenty years’ proscription, succeeded by 
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the unhoped-for prize and the too short, brilliant months at 
Albert Gate. Amidst visits to \great houses, life in a whirl of 
dukes and marquises, Figaro qua, Figaro la, the newspapers 
already becoming voluble as to his popularity, the hapless Am- 
bassador died after a couple of days’ illness. Perhaps if this 
longed-for vista had not opened for him, and he had been content 
with his Tipperary pastures, he might have been alive at this day. 
His reign was short, and the pneumoniac attack that carried 
him off was caught as one easterly-windy day he was promenading 
home from Court, taking a national pride in his new handsome 
diplomatic uniform. Peace to his ashes! for he was an amiable, 
courtly gentleman. 

There must be strange precarious ghosts here of Persignys, 
Drouyn de Luys, and such passed away speculators of the Empire. 

These two large houses flanking Albert Gate are associated 
with Lady Morgan in a pleasant way. When she came to live in 
William Street, about the time of the Coronation, Mr. Cubitt had 
just taken the Belgravian district in hand, but the road presented 
a very different aspect to what it does now. There was no en- 
trance to the park here, nor was it needed, as no one wanted to 
enter, save Lady Morgan herself—with hera good reason. There 
was the great| Cannon Brewery, with a smoking chimney, and 
public-houses galore, as indeed there are now; such are true 
Tories, and never move or change. “I must have a new gate,” 
she dsclared, “ where the ‘ Fox and Bull’ pothouse now stands. 
There is a rural air over the whole that is pretty. What I want 
is a gate where the old sewer tap now moulders, and flanks a ditch 
of filth and infection. A sort of little rustic bridge should be over 
it, which would not be without its picturesque effect.” Lord Dun- 
carmon, of the “ Woodsand Forests,” was appealed to, but declined 
to grant the favour, on the ground of the block at Hyde Park 
Corner—* It w ould not be desirable to establish another thorough- 
fare near it.” What an amusing book could be written on the 
sapient reasons offered by public men for not undertaking schemes, 
commencing with Lord Palmerston’s wise prophecy as to the 
Suez Canal ! 

More interesting is it still to pass on a little beyond to 
Albert Terrace, one of the most charming locales in London, 
as to its rearward view; though the front is dusty and noisy, 
and perhaps disagreeable. But in the mornings you may 
look out on the park as on your own grounds. And here 
Charles Reade used to reside, the author of “ Never Too Late to 
Mend,” one of the men of genius of the day, though he once 
mystified his friends and others by the strange inscription along 
the parapet of his garden wall—* Naboth’s Vineyard ” : a protest 
against the ground landlord, who coveted his tenement for the 
detriment thereof and the re-creation in the shape of Belgravian 
terraces, “suited for a nobleman, gentleman, or Member of Par- 
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liament,” the form used recently by a fashionable house agent. 
Much of this valuable site belongs to Lord Beaumont, and a line 
of grand mansions erected here would bring about as high rents 
as Park Lane. 

The radical may fairly point to Constitutional Hill and Tatter- 
sall’s, as instances of the domination of caste. “Arry, “ putting on” 
his half-crown in the open street outside the “ Dog and Duck,” is 
collared by the policeman, fined or imprisoned; but at Tattersall’s 
every noble swell may “ put on” as much ashe pleases. The right 
of the private short-way from the palace to the Corner is another 
strange privilege. As we pass along the strip of asphalte that 
runs from the palace to Marlborough House Gate—a boon and a 
blessing, indeed, when we think of the progress through puddle 
and mud of older days: those “ old times” six to ten years ago— 
we see the tall watchman in his hutch guarding this via sacra, and 
it is amusing to watch the air of pride with which the privileged 
horseman passes upand receives his salute. With the higher ranks 
of the nobility to obtain this right of wayis easy; but by those 
on the border land it is sought ardently and eagerly. George the 
Third’s softening of his refusal of this short cut is well known: he 
offered an Irish peerage instead. The saving of time and space 
is a good deal, as ostracised plebeians must jog round in the 
family coach, or “jum,” or cab, by the stables and Grosvenor Place. 
The elect enjoy, moreover, an agreeable drive. 

Returning to the Corner, we pass Hamilton Place, receutly — 
yet it seems long ago—a sacred cul de sac, and no vulgar thorough- 
fare. What a contention was raised by the invaded fashionables 
when it was proposed to throw it open to general traffic! Now 
the waggons and cabs trundle the sacred precinct, and one hardly 
credits the fact that it was so lately a gloomy and deserted enclosure. 
Here lived the old Chancellor Eldon, who, for so august a person- 
age, was plagued in a most amusing way during the Queen’s Trial. 
The Government had agreed to find her a town house, in default 
of a palace, and her friends maliciously selected one in Hamilton 
Place, next door to the chancellor. The horror and anguish of the 
old gentleman may be conceived, since the noble lady was always 
attended home by shouting mobs, and appeared at the windows, 
while her friend, Alderman Wood, made speeches. He wrote to the 
Government to say, that if this was allowed he would be driven 
from his house and his office at the same time. This last, however, 
was “bounce.” The Government gave directions accordingly: but 
the queen’s friends seemed to be bent on his annoyance, and pro- 
posed a subscription to purchase that house and no other. The 
poor chancellor had actually to buy it, as the only way to save him- 
self from persecution, though he was lucky enough to re-sell it 
again without loss. It would be hard to picture Lord Cairns or 
Lord Selborne in such a predicament. But there is better taste 
abroad nowadays. 
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But there are some other barbaric survivals in London which 
few wot of and which really savor of feudal times. We all 
notice those “bars” which are maintained in certain districts, 
fashionable, or formerly fashionable, and which are kept strictly 
select, the guardians severely refusing passage to the heavily 
laden waggon or market cart which desires to pass through; none 
of this class are admitted but have business in the enclosure. 
This is like a noble’s privilege on the eve of the French Revolu- 


tion. More strange is to find that on a certain day in the year 


His Grace of Bedford closes his “bars” altogether at Garden 
Square, Gower Street, and other points of this district, and luggage- 
laden cabs, making for Euston and King’s Cross, have to get 
round by circuitous roads as best they can. This is done to keep 
the right “alive,” but it seems a monstrous thing. Once this 
private property has been turned into a public street, the privilege 
of private property should cease, as the inhabitants pay rates for 
the use of the road. As is well known, this noble’s property in 
Covent Garden has been dubbed in Punch “ Mud Salad Garden.” 

A glimpse of Park Lane, of its strange fountain, “a sorrow 
for ever,” painful to the eye in spite of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, presided over by the flaming gilt female blowing hard at 
her trumpet. The last is the peccant part, and were she removed 
the three poets would look dignified and respectable. But then 
there should be water—the least that can be asked for in a public 
fountain. Apropos of all the monstrous things in the long list of 
monstrosities, the most monstrous is that this wealthy city does 
not provide a draught of cold water gratuitously for man or beast. 
There is a worthy society that furnishes drinking-fountains at 
their own charges, or else craftily appeals to the vanity of indi- 
viduals who would wish to have their names perpetuated. There 
are two great troughs—one near Hyde Park Corner, one at the 
Victoria Station end of the Vauxhall Bridge Road—the spectacle 
of which at all hours is instructive; for there we see whole rows 
of exhausted steeds drinking with an enjoyment that makes one 
thirsty—half-a-dozen honest heads at a time, belonging to great 
waggons, cabs, light carts, like Herring’s horse-heads in the engrav- 
ing. The thing is but half done. No private society could cope 
with the demand. If you are athirst yourself, you must wait 
your turn of the mutual goblet. It is almost a scandal that the 
wealthiest corporation in the world should not give its citizens 
free water; or can it be that the awful publican interest but 
this seems incredible. 

Indeed of all ugly things in the metropolis, drinking fountains 
offer the largest variety. There the professors of deformity revel, 
and the more pretentious and costly the attempt, the greater 
hideousness is the result. The idea generally is to produce some- 
thing imposing and architectural, a sort of Temple or Building if 
possible—ridiculous where it is considered that a little cheap 
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“ squirt ” of water, dribbling into a basin, is the entire aim and end. 
You have all the apparatus of a grand “ Fountain,” only without 
the gush of water. The true principle or “ note ” should be a shell- 
like basin, of a different material, perhaps bronze, and attached toa 
plain wall, slightly decorated, with some alta relievo figures. The 
effect would be suitable and dignified, and the whole emphasised. 
There is a pretty marble boy’s figure in St. James’s Park, by 
Jackson, close to Queen Anne’s Gate; and another by Dalou, of 
yet more artistic pretence, behind the Royal Exchange in the city. 
It represents a fleshly woman, wrought in marble, who is busy with 
the old maternal office of suckling her child, oddly suggestive to 
the wayfarer who is slaking his thirst below. As I pass it, one 
recalls the facetious W. S. Gilbert’s pathetic chorus in “ Iolanthe” : 
“Had that refreshment been denied 
Then your Strephon must have died.” 

But the canopy is poor and wants airiness and lightness. The 
ingenious artist, a refugee, I believe, in the commune days, intro- 
duced the school of Carpeaux among us, but did not receive the 
full patronage he merited. He has now returned to his loved 
Paris, where he is loaded with honour, %.e., general commissions. 
One of these most terrible combinations is the “Temple ” in the 
Broad Sanctuary at Westminster—a fearful mixture of mosaics, 
marble and metal, ever grimy and slimy and squalid. 

Park Lane, with its stately mansions and choice collection of noble 
owners, is a charming thoroughfare, and suggests, a little, portions 
of the Champs Elysées. The houses on the whole are poor and old- 
fashioned, ingeniously altered and shaped to modern use, with a 
ludicrous disproportion to the enormous sums paid for them, and 
which is in truth paid for the situation. It will be noticed what 
base shifts and devices are resorted to, to gain room and make the 
most of the precious ground, the “areas,” as they may be called, 
being generally covered in and turned into rooms, over which a 
garden is laid out. In foreign countries, palaces, or nobleman’s 
“hotels,” would be reared on each site. Here lives the Earl 
of Dudley, in a bright, smiling mansion, with a colonnade and 
verandahs ; the Marquis of Londonderry, the Duke of Westminster, 
and other grand seigneurs. An amusing work might be made, set- 
ting out the stories of these houses and their tenants, and no doubt 
there is at this moment some Greville or Raikes busy setting down 
notes and anecdotes. Few figures are so familiar in London as 
that of Lord Dudley and his beautiful wife, who may be seen in 
their faultlessly turned out victoria during the season. Of the 
wealth of this child of fortune an incidental proof carelessly 
escaped on the occasion of the fire at Cortachy Castle, when it 
was stated that his lordship had brought sixty servants and some four 
or five thousand pounds’ worth of furniture for this summer 
excursion, just as an ordinary family would take a few articles to 
complete the furnishing of a house taken at the seaside. Further, 
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it was mentioned that fifty sovereigns belonging to her ladyship 
were saved; they had been left on her table just as you or I, 
gentle reader, would leave some pence on the chimney-piece. 

The gayest and most artistic-looking of the mansions, and 
which never fails to attract the passer-by, is that of Lady Brassey, 
with its semi-circular aleove supported by Corinthian pillars, and 
adorned always profusely with the brightest flowers, which contrast 
with the sienna tone of the house. Lately, by a happy thought, 
the semicircular balcony and alcove has been taken into the 
drawing-room, imparting an air of solidity which this charming 
house seemed to lack. The clever lady who lives here is the well- 
known authoress of one of the most successful of modern books 
of travel, “ The Voyage of the Sunbeam.” Her husband, Sir T. 
Brassey, a member of the Government and a writer on naval 
science, has made a reputation of his own. 

Every one knows the elegant Italian mansion—really archi- 
tectural in design—Dorchester House, and which belongs to Mr. 
Holford. The “tongue” of land in front might, however, be 
beautified by a statue or a fountain—not, however, a “ drinking ” 
one—in which the architectural mind has exhibited itself in the 
most piteous degradations. 

Here too is His Grace of Westminster’s fine “ hotel,” showing 
its garden and temple-like gallery, to which, a year or two ago, a 
handsome portico with pillars, etc., was added. The front of the 
mansion, however, is in Grosvenor Street, its elegant open screen 
and courtyard recalling old Carleton House. But on the whole, 
it is extraordinary that the wealthy nobles of England should 
have so few town residences worthy of their state; Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, and other capitals boasting houses far superior. 
One of the wealthy Rothschilds has lately completed a mansion 
in Hamilton Place, on which wealth and luxury, as is only fitting, 
have been lavished—yet the result is tame and unattractive ; there 
is a lack of true architectural spirit and boldness, and no one who 
passes is impressed. In Hamilton Place is Gloucester House, 
whence the portly Commander-in-Chief is daily seen to issue, 
driving his well-appointed, but somewhat old-fashioned, mail 
phaeton, “jogging” down to the War Office. 

The huge mass of red brick, with stone corners and facings, that 
stands at the corner of Brook Street, is the house of Sir Dudley 
Marjoribanks—now Lord Tweedmouth—a pile that can only be 
styled “ uninteresting.” Nothing has been spared in the way of 
“dressings” and gables, and fantastic freaks; but there is the 
air of business, and it seems an intruder. Flaming red brick 
is out of place among the white and bright mansions all round it. 
Red brick—-whether in “ Queen Anne” style, or otherwise—seems 
out of place and discordant in a fashionable quarter; white 
stone, costing a little more, is infinitely more stately and 
effective. A brick mansion suggests disintegration and dissolu- 
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tion, scrapings, “ pointings,” and other meannesses inconsistent 
with an ancestral home; stone has an impeiishable air and a 
rude dignity. Red brick belongs to the country, and contrasts 
with green trees and fields. The time will soon come when we shall 
turn with disfavour from yon Queen Anne’s houses; already is 
their elaborate woodwork looking shabby enough and decaying. 
Already in the City and elsewhere, where a house of pretension is 
rebuilt, its material is certain to be stone: and half a century 
more will see nearly all the important thoroughfares of London 
thus rebuilt. 

Many will perhaps have noticed in Piccadilly, not many doors 
from the Rothschild “ hotel,” a curious arrangement—a sort of 
landing in front of a doorway, with a green door, like that of a 
cupboard, on a level with the street. This is associated with 
“old Q.,” the famous old roué, the Duke of Queensberry, whose 
house it was. This disreputable person lived to a vast age, till 
he could not walk, when a machine was devised that let him 
down, Bath-chair and all, to the street; and this cupboard 
contained the apparatus. Another arrangement was the keeping 
a servant mounted on a pony at the curbstone. At a signal from 
“old Q.,” when anyone passed that he wished to see and 
talk with, or wished to know more of, the menial cantered off in 
pursuit. Other housesthere illustrate the mutations of life, and 
boldly furnish forth the baked meats for a sermon. Witness the 
handsome Junior Athenzeum—how ridiculous is the use of that 
term, by the way, “junior” being something living or human— 
built with great pomp as the private residence of an esthetic 
gentleman. This seems to be the fate of many a private house— 
akin to that “stopping a bung-hole.” Further on, an imposing 
stone mansion, crescent-shaped in its facade, and of classical 
character, was, I believe, built by the late Marquis “ of Steyne ”— 
Hertford, rather—at, of course, great cost, and equally, of course, 
never inhabited by him. For thirty or forty years, I believe, 
it remained in this ghostly condition, until his strange, eccentric 
course came to a close, and more rational successors arrived. 
The history of this Being, as well as others of his family who 
dwelt in Paris, would be a truly remarkable chronicle. Wealth 
and oddity, as in the case of the Duke of Brunswick, are certain 
to produce extraordinary results. Passing on, we reach Cam- 
bridge House, once the mansion of the ever popular Palmerston. 
There is something dignified, yet unpretending, in this house, not 
to say classical ; it seems suited to a prime minister. Here were 
those parties and receptions, when the adroit hostess was supposed 
to have the art of cementing political ties. He was the last of the 
truly English ministers of the race of Pitt and Canning. The 
mould seems broken. It is now the home of a club, who 
have made enormous additions on the ground behind. Few know 
that it was in this row that the Hamiltons and their Nelson lodged 
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when they came to London, and where the hero’s weakness was 
exhibited in most open and unbecoming manner, which has been 
good-naturedly glossed over by his countrymen. 

The White Horse Cellar is a most interesting old place for its 
traditions; indeed, it is wonderful that it has not been swept 
away long ago. The revival of the old coaching days has saved 
it. But nowthere is a hoarding round it, and it is being fashioned 
into a modern hotel. There is hardly a more exhilarating and 
original spectacle to be seen than occurs here in the full swing 
of the season, at the close of a summer’s day, between six and 
seven o'clock. At this time gather elegants in glossy hats and 
frock-coats with waists, ebony sticks with silver knobs, like 
miniature “ black rods;” together with wiry elderly gentlemen, 
like the curious water-colour portraits that used to be seen in 
Sams’ old shop at the foot of St. James’s Street. (What artist 
performed these works?) A year ago “Sams” was swept away, 
with all his curious water-colour noblemen in tight trowsers and 
strange hats, and a vast Dutch house has taken its place. The 
coach seers are all well shaven, and wear check cravats. Some stand 
on the steps, others on the pavée. Less aristocratic beings cluster 
too, straws in the mouth, or emerge from the cellar below. 
Now the clock hand is within a quarter of an inch of the 
hour, and hark! the faint winding of a horn from the Knights- 
bridge direction, then another nearer from the Strand side. 
The coaches are coming up true to their time—to a minute. 
There they are—the bright yellow, the dark, the grey paneled ; 
the policeman puts back the traffic; up they roll, well laden; 
ladies bright and cheerful; the scarlet guard; the coachman 
confident and secure, and bringing up his team with exquisite 
nicety, as a river steamer captain puts his vessel alongside. 
What fine horses—fine harness! Coachman, copper-coloured 
with the fine sun and dusty roads of Dorking, flings down his 
reins and strides in, as if every second was precious, to keep 
some appointment in the office. The metal ladder is put up, 
the ladies assisted down. A delicious day among the velvet 
green of Dorking. 

This large detached building near St. James’s Hall was erst the 
shop of Attenborough—name of good and evil omen to many. 
He has gone, and the first floor has become a haunt for exhibitions. 
The first was in the “old days,” that is, what time the 
wonderful Sarah brought over all her models and pictures, and 
with a pleasing, harmless vanity exhibited them. The scene of 
her first reception there comes back on me—the wiry creature 
leaning on her crutch stick, flanked by a certain lad, and receiving 
the company. The curious specimen of the Parisian confidential 
man-servant—exactly like those on the stage, who took the 
tickets—was interesting in his way. He gave the idea that he 
knew secrets, and, better still, could be trusted with them. The 
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motley nature of the crowds was also amusing; consisting of 
“‘ swells,” artists’ press, all in a jumble. Not undramatic was the 
meeting of the tall German Ambassadar and the diva. There was 
a theatrical trickiness in the show, though there were one or two 
works at the most that were of extraordinary merit—the Drowned 
Boy, and heads of Girardin and Busnach. 

Of a balmy morning there is nothing more agreeable than a 
walk in the Green Park, and the happy mortals, or immortals, 
who own the houses that look into it—Salisburys, Ellesmeres, 
Spencers, e tutti quanti—may be envied as you walk. There are 
a few trees, and there are generally some lazy mortals seated on 
the green chairs under their shade, and perhaps sleeping. We 
look up at the house that seems all bow-window, and call up “ old 
Rogers,” who was there but yesterday, with his breakfasts, his 
exquisitely choice pictures, his epicurean tastes, his social life, 
which he may be said to have created, and his stories, which in his 
old age and decay he used to repeat in a strange formal way, and 
always in the same words. Mr. Dickens used to relate how, at one 
of the last dinners in this senile state, his servant, who had the 
whole repertoire by heart, would suggest and prompt. “Tell the 
gentlemen, sir, about Mr. Selwyn and the Duke of Queensberry, 
sir,” ete., on which the old man, set a-going like some musical-box, 
would start off on his narrative, 

Nose and chin to shame a knocker, 

Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker. 
One of the best stories told to us by Mr. Dickens in a railway 
carriage—unpublished, too—we must repeat; but the voice can- 
not be supplied: it was that of Justice Stareleigh, as given at the 
“ readings,” very slow and funereal. 

“The Honour-a-ble Augustus Stanhope, one of the most 
fashionable bloods of his day, fell in love with the lovely Miss 
Beauclerk, who did not re-turn his passion. He bribed her maid 
to secrete him in her cheea—mber. When she came up to attire 
herself for a ball, he emerged from his concealment. She looked at 
him fixedly. ‘Why don’t you begin?’ she asked, after a pause. 
She took him for the ’airdresser!” 

After his death, when he was an enormous age, he was, of 
course, speedily forgotten; his treasures, more speedily still, sold 
by auction, and his elegant house. 

As one thinks of these lively beings, who lived for society, a 
feeling of melancholy pity is suggested. The recurring “ break- 
fasts,” planned with such pains, so talked of, and recherche, at this 
distance seem infinitely trivial. The reputation as a London 
Amphytrion is short-lived, and the task has to be recommenced 
over and over and over. The lives of professional diners-out, like 
Moore and Sydney Smith, seem on this account dismal read- 
ing. Some years ago the society papers described the “ Octaves ” 
of an eminent surgeon—eight people only, of the most charming 
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and well-assorted kind, brought together every week, to feast off 
the choicest wines and dainties. Probably the recurring “ Octave” 
soon became a bore and a bother to both host and guests. Often 
a simple dinner, with unpretending guests full of good humour, 
has been found infinitely more entertaining than one formed of 
your “clever” people. As for breakfasts they are gone out. A 
season or two ago, a genial nobleman—also a poet—was fond of 
giving them, but it was a survival. Nothing more piteous can be 
conceived than the closing years of a veteran breakfast giver, 
‘Crabb Robinson, who describes his final efforts in this line with a 
sort of dismal but doubting satisfaction. No, the réle of profes- 
sional breakfast and dinner givers—.e., of one who wishes to have 
a reputation for these things—is unsatisfactory, and brings but poor 
return. It is ever recurring, and the thing has to be done over 
again; for, alas! nothing is so true as that, the stomach has no 
memory. 

We may glance up Bond Street, the Rue de la Paix of London, 
were it only to take our stand before Max Greger’s, of “ wine 
flagon” notoriety, and look up at the first-floor windows of 
Number 41, a cheesemonger’s. In those rooms the author of the 
edifying “Sentimental Journey ” expired. As he lay in his dying 
agonies, without a friend or relation to attend him (for his wife 
and daughter could not live with him), it was said that hireling 
hands plundered him of his gold shirt buttons; while just as he 
was giving up the ghost, the footman of a fashionable roué, one 
of his intimates, entered to enquire for him. This menial, to 
make all more fitting and grotesquely in keeping, was one of the 
few footmen that have ever written memoirs. From this room 
the remains of the Rev. Laurence Sterne were carried down and 
brought to the burying-ground, whence, a few nights later, the 
resurrection men disinterred them, and disposed of them, as was 
the case with those of Mrs. Gamp’s husband, “ for the benefit of 
science.” 

Here, too, we find the new “ Passage” leading into Albemarle 
Street, one of those lately adopted city improvements which are 
found in every capital. We have too, indeed, the Burlington and 
the Lowther Arcades. At the best they are but poor things. Those 
in Brussels and Milan are architectural works, rich in decoration 
and treatment, and meant for covered promenades on wet days. 
The new Bond Street one is also of this pattern. 

Bond Street is specially devoted to the mania for picture 
exhibitions, where there are half-a-dozen, including the Grosvenor 
and Doré Galleries. The portico of the Grosvenor Gallery was 
originally that of some palace or church in Italy, and is deservedly 
admired for its elegance. It was purchased by the owner, and 
set up here. In the South Kensington Museum is the screen and 
balcony of a church, a beautiful work, which had been torn down 
and condemned, and was rescued in the same fashion. Here 
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are found Agnews, and the Fine Art Society ; and above, Goupil’s, 
a model of elegance. Note the bronze decorations at the time 
and the rich tone of the interior. 

In Bond Street, too, is Long’s Hotel, an historic house, cele- 
brated in fashion and fiction. There is an old novel called “ Six 
Weeks at Long’s,” and it is probably the scene of the fight 
between Nickleby and Sir Mulberry Hawk. Opposite, where a 
number of new shops stand, used to be The Clarendon, a fashion- 
able dining place forty years ago. 

The Doré Exhibition is now as permanent a London show as 
Tussaud’s. It is of course supported by provincials chiefly. 
These worthy people are confounded by the enormous size and 
imposing character of the pictures, which, in truth, are of the 
standard of clever scene-painting. But this is not the secret of 
its popularity. It is the religious flavour, that “ self-righteous ” 
principle and “ unco guid conceit o’ ourselves” which in England 
is never appealed to in vain. The visitors came forth in the 
complacent belief that they had done something good.. We 
need only watch their demeanour to discover this truth, em- 
phasised by an eminent penny paper, which declared that “ never 
was the ineffable mystery of the Redemption portrayed with 
such,” ete. The skilful speculators who had the handling of Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s last religious picture, “ Our Saviour in the Work- 
shop,” knew well how to draw forth this sentiment. The place 
was darkened ; rows of seats were disposed in pew-like fashion ; 
copious texts of Scripture and religious breathings interlarded the 
appeals for “ artists’ proofs before letters,” ete. Every one that 
entered felt obliged to speak in whispers. You heard behind 
you, in suppressed gaspings, “ Look at the shavings.” The charge 
was a shilling; but we all came out “ good,” better in fact, and 
impressed. We had been at a sort of “service.” So the picture 
travelled steadily over the kingdom, and at each local print- 
seller’s a room was fitted up on the same devotional principle. 

At the corner of Grafton Street stands a big house, unpre- 
tending and old-fashioned. Here, “No. 22a,” resides Henry 
Irving, the favourite and fashionable tragedian. His rooms are 
rich and luxurious, as becomes so conspicuous a person. The 
tide of wealth flows in upon him, and, if it be becoming to 
speculate on an artist’s gains, the returns from the Lyceum 
must be from fifteen to twenty thousand a year. In Bond Street 
we find the agents who enabled the impoverished aristocrat to 
enjoy the pleasures of the theatre, for here has flourished 
time out of mind the great “Mitchell.” The annals of the 
Mitchell House might be about as interesting as those of the 
Christies. It was Mitchell who introduced the French plays, and 
engaged the famous Ballerinas. His shop even to this hour 
preserves the old tradition, and the windows are filled with the 
graceful lithographs, after Chalon and D’Orsay, of Mario, Grisi, 
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Cerito, Taglioni, together with little plastic figures of Tamburini, 
Paganini, and other artists. It is enough to look at one of 
the figwrantes to see what an exquisite art dancing was in these 
old exploded days. It was then literally the poetry of motion. 
There is now motion enough but no poetry, save perhaps in the 
instance of “Kate Vaughan.” The ghosts of these personages 
must haunt this place. There are still on sale here that curious 
series of likenesses of his contemporaries executed by D’Orsay, 
_a vast number. They are clever, but amateurish, and not 
such rigid literal likenesses as the photographers have accustomed 
us to. Looking over the list, how few survive “ that set ”—of the 
Gore House coterie, Lord Houghton, is perhaps the chief. Dr. 
Madden, who wrote Lady Blessington’s life, is still alive, full of 
years—as indeed it may be conceived, for he has conversed with 
Pitt’s niece, the famous Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Here, too, the lover of choice food for the body cannot go astray, 
as he has Fortnum and Mason, and the old Scotch house of Morell, 
where good wines and Indian spices, smoked salmon, and all 
things known as “ prime,” including of course prime prices, reign. 
At Fortnum and Mason’s, in whose tempting premises bon bons 
and sweatmeats of all kinds are displayed nakedly ; it has been said 
that the firm pays toll toa large extent, from the easy and careless 
consumption of the visitors, who “taste and try” as they roam 
beelike from counter to counter. But these may belong to the 
folk lore of shops, which is legendary enough. 

Passing down into the regions that branch away, Duke Street, 
Bury Street, and King Street, and the rest, we enter Bachelor Land, 
where every old house has been furbished up, and made to take 
the shape of apartments for gentlemen. The class of persons who 
lodge here are notoriously exigeant — gay dogs — young swells — 
gentlemen coming to town to enjoy themselves, and requiring all 
their comforts to precede them. Apartment letting here, therefore, 
becomes almost scientific, and would astonish the ryde operators 
elsewhere. The retired butler and retired lady’s maid, who have 
joined their fortunes, work like horses. There arg here great 
bachelor establishments, more hotels than apartments, where a 
vast number of persons are duly valeted and otherwise taken care 
of. The landlord of one of these places, I suspect, could unfold 
strange stories of mystery and adventure that have come within 
his ken, though the most dramatically told would be of course 
those where some particularly gentlemanlike “party” had, after 
a year’s residence, succeeded in “bilking” his host. The grand- 
father of Brummel, the dandy, was a retired servant of Lord 
Liverpool’s, and kept one of these lodging houses in Bury Street. 

Here, in King Street, is Christie’s—which has been, however, 
more disastrous than Crockford’s to many an artistic gule. Never 
can be forgotten the ridiculous displays at one or two of the famous 
picture sales five or six years ago; when on the “view” days 
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the streets were blocked with carriages, and the foolish dilettanti, 
in a sort of mad fervour, gaped, and raved, and bid for daubs un- 
mistakable, and whose value is now admitted to be about a quarter 
of what was then paid. Never shall be forgotten the spectacle an1 
pressure of the perspiring, enthusiastic, and ignorant dowager, with 
her string of daughters, pushing her way round and staring at 
the works; the grave, subdued excitement of the courteous admin- 
istrators of the place, who felt how much was at stake. A regular 
History of Christie’s would be a most interesting book if confined 
to the great field days, as when the noble Dudley contended for the 
great Sévres jarsand won them at ten thousand guineas, I believe. 
It would also be a history of human folly, and infatuation of cracked 
amateurs, who nibbled away their fortune, in confidence of their 
own precious judgment, when all they bought was to “ fetch 
double.” Who does not recall the ridiculous “ Bristol” china 
mania of half-a-dozen years ago, when the agitated Lady Mary This 
and the Honourable Tom That bid convulsively against one 
another for some wretched mug or cup of the precious ware. 
These noble persons, however, had in view the getting back 
double what they paid. These Bristol collectors are now left with 
the precious morsels on their hands, for other manias have suc- 
ceeded, notably the blue china business, with the “ Hawthorne ” 
pattern and other jargon. That is now beginning to subside, 
and Sir Henry Thompson—amphytrion and arch collector of 
true “ blue”—was lately offering his rare collections to public 
competition. It was but yesterday that the Prime Minister sub- 
mitted his collection—a strange, motley omnium gatherum. The 
dealers had but an indifferent opinion of it, they being mostly of 
the “ picked-up ” kind. Few collectors know how to collect, or to 
have the courage to discard or to refuse bargains. 

What London is likely to be by-and-by can be seen from the 
creditable and really handsome block of buildings at the Circus 
end of Piccadilly. The new St. James’s Hall front, the Restaurant 
beside it, and the other buildings adjoining, seem like a section of 
a Paris boulevard. Nearly opposite is the new Water-colour 
Institute, which, however, offers a certain baldness or platitude 
in the upper portion. Here our architects utterly fail—they 
study detail in a painful way, but they have no eye for noble 
and effective outline. Many years ago the vestry offices, next St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, were reared, together with the brick 
screen and gateway in front. Now the church itself is a quaint, 
old-fashioned brick pile, one of Wren’s; and I remember distinctly 
at the time, how it was intended that the modern addition 
should be in harmony. Yet it will be seen that the feeling in 
the two buildings is quite different—it might be supposed it 
would lave been easy to have copied the dressings and treatment. 
The arched gateway is particularly distasteful. 

A curious exception in the fashion of street-lighting may be 
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noted in Sackville Street, where all the lamps are affixed to the 
houses and project over the pavement. I have often wondered, 
Why “this thusness ” in this particular and solitary locality? But 
every exception, from a general rule, piques curiosity, and though 
the matter be trivial, everybody would like to know why. In this 
street still flourishes the house of Nugee, the eminent tailor of the 
Regency, and from whom Tom Moore, then a poor young Irish- 
man, a comparative stranger, and a poet, got his first dress-coat 
when invited to Carleton House. It was a difficult negociation. 
A greater than Nugee lives and flourishes close by, in Saville 
Row— Mr. Poole—who fits H.R.H. and half the aristocracy of 
England, France and Germany. One passes his unpretending 
establishment with respect and awe. On the birthnight of H.R.H. 
it is adorned with an enormous and costly illumination of 
variegated lights; barriers are set up in front; police require you 
to * Move on,” while crowds gaze in admiration. 
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THE FULFORDS. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


THE Fulfords were in a great fuss about getting their daughter 
Millicent married. 

To be sure, they were always in a fuss about something : father, 
mother, sons, daughters and all. 

Could the whole Fulford family be boiled down into one quad- 
ruped, and that quadruped a hunter, it would undoubtedly prove 
what is known to Nimrods as a “ rusher.” 

The Fulfords are all alike in a good many things. They are 
none of them in the least clever; but in that they resemble the 
immense majority of their neighbours. Still I have wondered 
and wondered how it is, that with really such rabbit-like brains 
they do not make utter shipwrecks of their lives. I have partially 
succeeded in solving the mystery. 

First, their stupidity does not lie in the direction of not 
knowing how to take care of their money, of which they possess a 
good deal. Distressed friends, flash speculators, and, indeed, the 
whole crew of “ bleeders,” as the slang term has it, might appeal 
to them eternally in vain. They have no heart, and no ambition. 

Secondly, although the world is quite aware what small fry— 
intellectually—the Fulfords are, yet, practically, and perhaps on 
that very account, the world is rather fond of them, and acts as if 
it could more easily spare a better family. You see they are a living 
compliment to every one else—the foil, or background, against 
which superior people, and the still larger class of those who 
fancy themselves superior, shine out. 

Those who envy them their good looks and good means—neither 
of which, by the bye, are very tremendous—owe them no grudge 
for these because consoled by their mental shortcomings and 
general lack of social weight. 

Thirdly, they take their life easily to a degree marvellous in 
people who are not philosophers. “It is due to their digestions, 
wonderful constitutions, and so forth,” says the world, and no 
doubt that has much to do with it. 

When I say they take life easily, I mean as to its troubles, 
cares and defeats, for, as I began by announcing, whenever any- 
thing has to be done, from a journey to a wedding, they are 
instantly all fuss and flurry. 
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The eldest daughter is married; she married in her first season 
a middle aged M.P., with lots of money, and has now two children 
—the Fulfords are all prolific. 

But Millicent has hung fire most distressingly, and her third 
season is now drawing toa close. Hitherto, no one has minded 
much, but now the family have just woke up to the fact that the 
two next girls, Winny and Flo, who happen to be twins, are quite 
seventeen, and will therefore have to be presented next season. 

The sort of way they all play with their cards on the table is a 
wonder to behold. If a son, of whom, like the daughters, there 
are many, gets plucked for an exam.—and they almost always 
do get plucked—the whole family publish the fact in all direc- 
tions, and seem never to feel the mortification of such an 
occurrence in the pleasure of imparting so interesting a piece of 
news. 

In the present instance, about Milly, they all announce the fact 
wherever they go, and almost before her face, that they are 
dying to get her off their hands, on account of the next two who 
are sprouting up. 

They find consolation, I suppose, in airing their grievances, and 
perhaps, also in the words of sympathy which they evoke. 
Perhaps, too, they are in hopes of a useful suggestion or a helping 
hand. Anyhow, they could no more hold their tongue about a 
shoe that pinches than so many babies. What they want they 
must clamour for, whether that is the right way to get it or no. 
Still it is surprising how often it does turn out the right way with 
the Fulfords. 

But though the family have no hearts, in the higher sense of the 
word, they are not only fairly affectionate one to another, but are 
quite as capable of falling in love as other people. And this is 
what happened to Millicent a couple of years ago, and hence 
probably why she has “ hung fire” so, as people express it. 

You see Milly’s attachment was not one where there was any 
immediate prospect of marriage. Allan Cameron was a very nice 
young Scotchman, and looked very “ braw” in his kilt ‘at the 
Caledonian ball, where Milly first met him. But well-shaped 
knees and a wide chest, though solid enough in their way, are not 
a foundation to marry upon—not, that is, in civilised society. It 
was true, he had other recommendations which, though more cal- 
culated to please the fathers of a girl, had still not the irrefragable 
claims of a landed estate or a banker’s book. When quite young 
he had requested to be put to commercial pursuits, and to 
have his younger son’s portion devoted to getting him a start in 
a great merchant’s counting house in Bristol. 

He had learnt French and German in his spare hours; had 
won the confidence of his employers by his industry and punctu- 
ality ; and now, at three-and-twenty, had already been sent twice 
to China and Japan by the firm, and was in as promising a position 
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to become one day a partner and die avery rich man as any youn 

fellow in the same noble yet not fashionable walk of life. Still, 
for the moment, his income was only four-hundred a year, nor 
could he and Millicent, when they had come to the stage of dis- 
cussing possibilities, devise any feasible plan for stretching it to a 
higher figure. She, like all the Fulfords, was to have ten thousand 
pounds ; but that, as the lovers well knew, was a reason altogether 
against dreaming of asking papa’s consent instead of hoping for it. 

They were easy going people, Papa and Mamma Fulford; quite 
incapable of strong demonstrations of anger or indignation. They 
knew all about the Cameron-Milly flirtation, for that matter, it 
always went on before their eyes, and was devoid of the flimsiest 
attempt at concealment; but they supposed all young people 
flirted more or less, and if they thought any further about it, they 
were rather sorry for these poor young fools, who had got the love- 
fever so badly, and were quite distressed that it could never be. 

“You know you'll break that young man’s heart,” said old Ful- 
ford, pathetically, to his child one day he happened to have nothing 
else to say. 

“ Nonsense, papa. I’m sure I sha’n’t.” 

“It’s nonsense, of course, but he may keep serious suitors away.” , 

* And why shouldn’t he be a serious suitor ?” ventured Milly, 
blushing. 

“That’s good,” saith papa, “why he hasn’t twopence. To be 
sure it cuts twoways. I mean the buzzing about you. It attracts 
other wooers.” 

“Oh, papa, what a shame! I’m sure if poor Allan heard 

“That’s good again. Poor Allan is good.” 

“ And suppose | choose to marry him?” said the young lady, 
flaring up and stamping a very pretty foot. 

“Then, my dear,” said the fond father, imperturbably, “I 
shouldn’t give you one farthing.” 

And the girl hadn’t the slightest doubt that he meant what he 
said. 

A short time after the above little confab, the waking up as to 
the clearing the road for the twins came and shook the house of 
Fulford like an earthquake. 

“ What are you about, mother?” asked James, the second son. 
He evidently thought a mother was a sort of husband-hunting 
hound, and sure to bring down her quarry if properly urged 
to it. 

“Well, my dearest Jim, what can I do? I take her every- 
where. I’ve told her it’s ridiculous her not going off.” 

** Absurd.” 

“ And it makes people laugh at me!” 

Then Howard, the eldest hope of the Fulfords, lounged in. 

“Eh! talking of Milly? Oh yes, you know. I say dash it all, 


” 


mother, something must be done!” and he puffed away at a 


” 
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cigarette he was consuming, as if he thought even that form of 
energy might do good to the cause they had on hand. 

“ That’s what I say,” said Jim. 

“If instead of droning on ‘ something must be done,’ you would 
kindly inform me from the depth of your wisdom, what that some- 
thing is ” began poor Mrs. Fulford, growing shrill and 
angry. 
“Well, listen here, Mater,” quoth Howard, soothingly, “ I’m not 
a man of ideas myself, but when I hear one dropped by another 
fellow, if I think it’s worth anything, I’ve sense enough to pick it 
up. Now, Bangs was saying the other day r 

Lord Bangs is the planet to whom Howard does moon, always, 
in fact, keeping his face towards him, as our moon does to us, un- 
less she happens to have another face on the other side, but I can’t 
enter into that. 

The Fulfords are all toadies, but honest ones, who scorn to con- 
ceal the fact from any one. 

“Well, Baugs was saying that all the successful man-hunters 
now 3g 

“The what ?” chorused his mother and Jim. 

“Well, match-hunters or man-hunters; it’s all the same. He 
says you may go on hunting the species for ever and do no good. 
Where was I? I wish you wouldn’t stop me for a word. Oh, I 
know! Bangs says that all the successful sportswomen single out 
the particular head of game they mean to stalk, and then de- 
liberately hunt him down.” 

““ By Jove! a rare idea!” cried Jim, who always admired what 
his brother admired, especially if there was a lord in the case. 
“But how the dickins could a chap like Bangs!”—a chap like 
Bangs! This, mark you, is very much behind Bangs’ back a 
little unstringing of the bbw—“ like Bangs, who isn’t thirty, and 
has no girls of any sort to marry ¥ 

‘My dear Jim,” interrupted his elder brother from the height 
of his superiority, “he’s a stag.” 

“A stag!” 

‘Of course, old stupid. He’s learnt all about hunting by dint 
of being hunted ; and he says some of these London Amazons are 
so deuced clever, that he believes they'll catch him by sheer 
wearing him down. He tells me—‘ Howard, old man,’ he says, ‘ if 
ever you hear that I’m knocked on the heada——’” 

“Eh!” gasped poor Mrs. Fulford. 

“ Married, mother; married. Married, or knocked on the head, 
is all the same thing when you talk of a man; but if a girl mates 
pretty decently, why she is thought to have got a prize in life’s 
lottery—won a victory in fact. Bangs says, mother, if ever he 
marry, 1 may say—‘ Ah! poor devil! He couldn’t stand being 
hunted any more.’” 

Now where should they find a stag for Milly? That was a 
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cabinet question, and required a council of all the Fulfords, 
including a few friends. 


Bangs’ idea was much applauded, likewise Howard’s prodigious 
sharpness in picking it up. 

Cameron might go to the limbo of penniless lovers. Nobody 
cared. He wasn’t a stag. 

Now for it! On whom were they to try their new found 
system? Old Fulford talked a great deal, but all he really said 
was that the thing ought to be simple enough; the girl was 
good looking, as all allowed; and he gave her ten thousand 
pounds. 

At last it became evident that the actual marking of the quarry 
was beyond the Fulfordian imagination, and there was a general 
call upon an old Lady Wall—a woman who in her day had hooked 
husbands for three plainish Miss Walls with much cleverness. - 
to take up the word. 

* Well,” she said, “I can’t see the difficulty.” 

So much superiority provoked a murmur of surprised approval. 
There was a silence. Then Mr. Fulford said: 

“No, really ; can’t you ?” 

“ Have you ever heard,” pursued her ladyship, “ of ‘ Hoist with 
his own petard?’” 

No; the Fulfords only know Shakespeare from going occasionally 
to the Lyceum Theatre, and as they seldom listen—talking a 
good deal, and looking more at the people than the stage—their 
knowledge of our greatest bard is of the most limited kind. 

“Well, then, ‘Caught in his own trap?’” asked Lady Wall, 
bringing down her language to the meanest capacity with ill- 
disguised contempt. 


“Oh yes, we know that,” cried all the Fulfords, quite 
proudly. 


*‘ Then, there you have it,” concluded their councillor. ‘ What 
say you to my plan?” 

No, not a Fulford understood her. She very nearly swore. 

“ Dear, dear,” she burst forth; “ you are all very stupid.” 

They took this for a good joke, and laughed quite pleasantly. 

* Don’t you see that the very man—stag, as you call him—who 
is waiting to be stalked, is no other than this same noble viscount, 
Lord Bangs himself?” climaxed her ladyship. 

So bold an idea was such a bombshell to the Fulford brain, that 
it very nearly burst it. 
* . - . * 

There was very little time to be lost, for it was already the end 
of June. The fuss, the hurry, the want of all delicacy and dis- 
guise, which would have proved fatal in so many cases, were just 
what favoured the Fulfords in the pursuit of a man—lI beg his 
pardon, a lord—who was knocking under simply, as he had before 
expressed it, to that traitorous friend Howard, to escape for life 
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from the clatter, the row, the untiring and transparent stratagems 
of a venery where the hunters know neither pause nor discourage- 
ment, ignore alike both fatigue, as concerns themselves, or pity 
for the poor creature they pursue. 

Within three weeks the marriage was arranged. One spectator 
of this strange yet common chase—our friend Allan Cameron— 
looked on in the innocence of his soul, at first with incredulity, 
then with amazement, at last with alarm. He had not been 
enough in the first society to have lost his sense of right and 
wrong. 

When he finally realised the position, he resolved, as any brave 
young fellow would, not to see his life wrecked, and, what to him 
came far before that, not to suffer tamely that the girl he loved 
should be sold like a Greek slave to the highest bidder, without 
making one bold effort to set matters right—to keep what he had 
won. He sought and obtained without opposition from any 
quarter an interview with Millicent alone. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” he said, under his breath, with 
a desperate effort to stick to the resolution he had made, that he 
would be quiet and gentle throughout. They were quite far from 
one another, parted by almost the entire breadth of the room. 

“I’m very sorry, very sorry indeed, Allan, but it can’t be 
helped,” she began. 

“Sorry! you say you are sorry—you still call me by the old 
name, and yet you say it can’t be helped.” 

“ Oh, I am sorry you insisted on seeing me, it can do no good,” 
said she. 

“But I am in the dark, do you hear? You loved me—you love 
me still—I know it ——” 

“Tdo. There, I tell you so honestly.” 

“Then why, by all that’s sacred, are you marrying another 
man ?” 

“ Listen to me,” and she told him as well as she could, how she 
must get out of the way of her two sisters—be “shunted ” her 
brothers called it. How she was not preferring a rich match 
without love, to a poor one with it; but that her marriage with 
Lord Bangs was by sacrificing her own feelings to duty, at least 
possible, whereas a union with Allan was impossible—at all events 
for very many years. 

“Oh, don’t mistake me,” she continued. “If I had only my 
own happiness to consult.” 

“ But that makes it all the worse,” he urged. “If you told me 
your feelings for me had changed P 

“They never can.” 

“ And does Lord Bangs know this ?” 

“I told him I was very fond of you, and could not pretend I 
was in love with him.” > 


** And what did he say?” 
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“ He laughed and said every nymph had her shepherd of course, 
that real love only came to women after marriage, that he was 
neither jealous nor sentimental ; and oh, Allan, what do you think 
he ended with ?” 

“ Heaven knows!” 

“Why, he said, I might be quite easy for that, though he 
wished to marry me, he wasn’t romantically in love himself.” 

“The man’s a brute,” burst forth the young Scotchman. “It 
is because you have a heart, and have given it for ever to me, that 
I will move heaven and earth to save your happiness, and my own 
too, for they are one. Oh, I repeat, if you had changed, if you 
cared for this rich lord, my pride would bid me depart in silence. 
I know not what would become of me, but I would trouble you no 
more. But now hearing from your own sweet lips that you are 
true—and, oh, whatever befall, I bless you for those words again 
and again—knowing, I say, that you are true, let me beseech, 
implore, nay, have I not a right to order you, to pause at the 
brink of the precipice, and draw back while there is yet time ? ” 

“ But, Allan, my parents have arranged—settled everything. I 
am powerless in their hands. They leave me no choice; they 
prove to me that it must be. Do not urge me to sinful rebellion.” 

“And is it no sin, pray, to love one man and wed another? 
To perjure yourself at the altar of God ?” 

“ That’s just what I said to papa, and he told me that all these 
things are conventional; that every one knows the marriage 
service is put into our mouths, and that we have no choice as to 
the exact expressions. He said if the contracting parties mean to 
be faithful and kind to each other, nothing more is required of 
them either spiritually or socially. Oh, we had quite a long talk 
about it, I assure you.” 

During this speech, Cameron had gradually drawn quite close 
to her, and was now looking hard into her eyes to see if she was 
dealing with him frankly. 

Yes, there could be no doubt, the girl if blinded by sophistries, was 
yet without guile. 

During all this colloquy, he had never called her by name, 
though she addressed him as Allan, as simply as if their relations 
had never changed. 

Perhaps he waited to see if she deserved it; or did he keep the 
power that is inherent in such terms to try a last appeal ? 

' He made it now. Taking her unresisting hand in beth his own, 
1e said : 

* Did I not know you so well, I should think you were acting a 
part. Milly—my own Milly! It were better—better far in the 
sight of heaven, believe me, that you should fly with me this night, 
than fulfil this cursed engagement. I do not say I shall urge 
that. I will think, deliberate, pray. Only tell me, Milly, that you 
will never wed Lord Bangs.” 
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“Oh, I cannot. You should not urge me, indeed you should 
not. I have promised papa and mamma.” 

And she began to try and twist her hand away from him, and 
her whole aspect became one of perplexity and alarm. 

For a moment, the young man thought he should lose his 
senses. 

What was to be done with such a girl? She owned she had for 
him what she called love, yet was that love which would not submit 
to either guidance or coercion ? 

The solution lay in a word, but it was quite beyond Allan 
Cameron. 

She was a Fulford ! 

How long the painful conference might have lasted, lam unable 
to say, but at this point steps and voices were heard approaching, 
and in another moment, Mr. Fulford and Lady Wall entered the 
room. 

“Ah, Cameron, how are you? Won’t you stay and lunch? 
This is queer news of the House of Lords.” 

Such was the perfectly easy greeting of Milly’s father to the 
man whose wreck he had succeeded in accomplishing. 

Lady Wall’s was very different. 

Kissing Millicent with effusion, she bestowed an inclination of 
the head upon her lover much ruder than any cut direct. 

The fact is, her ladyship had made war for so many years of her 
life upon “ detrimentals,” that she continued after all her daughters 
had married to hate them from habit. 

Poor Allan had but one distinct feeling at the moment. A 
longing to escape from them all, and to be alone. Muttering a 
few words of excuse and farewell, he rushed into the street, strode 
off for his solitary lodging, and locking himself in, he flung himself 
upon his bed, and sobbed aloud. 

He felt that his happiness in this world was over. 

~ * * * ~ 

And Millicent married Lord Bangs, and the twins came out 
with no obstruction in the shape of an attractive elder sister. 

All the Fulfords rejoiced and cackled over their handiwork like 
so many geese. Just at first—for a week or two—his lordship was 
rather happy. It was a change you know. 

Even Millicent nearly enjoyed her honeymoon. 

After that, the marriage turned out like two out of every three 
which are botched up on the above fashionable plan—shockingly 
ill. 

Lord Bangs thought himself far too charming a fellow for any one 
woman to monopolise, and the scandals of his life became one of 
the favourite themes of society. Only society, which was always 
looking forward to the further little excitement of her ladyship 
“serving him out,” by bolting with one of her husband’s friends, 
was doomed, in this particular, to disappointment. 
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The Fulfords don’t bolt. At least the female Fulfords. 

It is from the merest chance, I admit, and I don’t think they 
themselves could tell you why, but it is the fact. She hates her 
husband, and owns she has quite lost any high principles she may 
once have possessed ; but everything now is said to be hereditary, 
and she doesn’t inherit the bolting weakness; that, no doubt, 
must be it. 

Of her old lover, she has only heard vaguely and at long 
intervals. He had abandoned the desk when his Milly 
abandoned him, and contracted thenceforth a way of turning up 
in remote quarters of the globe, and always as performing deeds 
decidedly quixotic. At one moment fighting desperately in 
Mexico, at another performing prodigies as a volunteer against the 
pirates of the China seas, he seemed to be ever courting death in 
the glamour of excitement, and so five years rolled away. 

Lady Bangs was sitting with her three children one morning— 
herself skimming the Morning Post, an easy task, for the whole 
group were as melancholy asa young duchess. Not that anything 
had happened, but simply because they were so nice and grand. 

Suddenly Millicent utters a faint cry, and presses her hand to 
her heart. 

The little honourables betray a very faint, well-bred surprise. 

Her eye has just lit upon a paragraph headed ‘A Hero,” and 
relating how Allan Cameron, in an attempt to save a sailor boy, 
swept overboard in a gale, by jumping after him, had at last met 
that death in the Indian Ocean, which he had apparently long sought 
in vain. 

The eldest child, a lovely boy, and Milly’s favourite, tries upon 
her the remedy of a caress. 

See, she repels him! 

Well, just now, no offspring of her lord’s is likely to give her 
comfort. 

For a few seconds—white as marble—she gazes into space, then 
murmuring : 

“ My God, my God!” falls back in a paroxysm of tears. 

How is this? Has she—can it be possible that she has loved 
him all these years. 

But then, by all that’s reasonable, why, if her love was so great, 
so true, why did she originally ——? 

She was a Fulford. 





IN THE YO-SEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


For Great Trees, Gigantic Crags, and Stupendous Waterfalls I 
was fully prepared, and their beauty and majesty far exceed my 
expectations; but there is just one thing which I certainly did not 
expect to find in the heart of these wild Sierras, namely, the 
largest book I have ever seen! It is a Grand Register—the 
special joy and pride of the owner of the very luxurious baths; 
and herein all visitors to the valley are requested to inscribe their 
names. It is a huge ponderous book, about a foot thick, morocco 
bound, and mounted and clasped with silver. It is said to have 
cost eight hundred dollars! It is divided into portions for every 
State in the union, and for every country in the world beyond, so 
that each man, woman, and child may sign in his own locality, and 
so record the fact of his visit, for the enlightenment of his own 
countrymen. 

The entries include names from every corner of the earth. 
Already the stream of visitors is setting in, and a few days hence 
all the hotels expect to be well filled for their short season of about 
three months, during which many Californians take their annual 
holiday; after that, though the autumn is glorious, only a few 
real travellers find their way here. 

If the aforesaid Grand Register is suggestive of a great country, 
the impression is no wise lessened by one’s first introduction to 
the lesson books in common use. My attention was attracted to 
these by a small, very wide-awake boy, who came to inspect my 
sketching. He was heavily laden with school-books, one of which 
was a very large volume of American history. As each State 
already furnishes a separate section, as large as an average school 
history of any country in Europe, it follows that the complete 
work must be the size of an encyclopedia, and I felt considerable 
pity for the unlucky rising generation who have so large a dish to 
digest. However, they are apparently not much troubled by the 
ancient or modern history of other countries. 

Our little friend, having been joined by several sisters (clustered 
on a tall horse, and all laden with school-books), the family party 
volunteered to favour us with some choral hymns, while we sat 
sketching beside the river. If not strictly musical, the effort was 
kindly and characteristic. This done, all climbed on to the tall 
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horse, and, crossing the river at the ford, went on their way re- 
joicing. 

Among the early arrivals in the Valley are some pleasant Eng- 
lish gentlemen who have just accomplished a most interesting 
riding tour in Mexico. To-day we joined forces on an expedition 
for some miles down the beautiful river (which flows so calmly and 
peacefully through these quiet meadows) to the spot where it 
commences a rapid descent, chafing and wrestling with great 
boulders, rushing headlong on its downward way—raging and 
roaring—a tumultuous chaos of foaming waters. These rapids ex- 
tend for a considerable distance, passing by beautiful groups of old 
pines and other noble timber, and, in fact, are the feature of the 
expedition. 

But our actual destination was a lovely little Fall, known as 
“The Cascade,” where a minor stream comes leaping over the 
cliffs in a succession of broken falls, flashing in and out among the 
beautifully wooded crags, till with one joyous bound it lands in a 
small secluded meadow, across which it glides in a clear, sparkling 
stream. 

Here we unpacked our luncheon basket, which had been 
strapped on to one of the ponies, and, with the flower-sprinkled 
grass for a table-cloth, and a cloudless blue heaven over head, we 
concluded that our mutton sandwiches were a royal feast. I think 
no one could help enjoying life in such beautiful surroundings, 
and in this clear, crisp, sunny atmosphere, every one wakes in the 
morning feeling up to anything, and day after day the fine 
weather continues, and will do so (say the old inhabitants) for 
months to come! Is not this a delightful climate ? 

May 15.—We have been away for two days, on an expedition 
to the Upper Valley, passing from one glory to another. Our 
Anglo-Mexican friends preceded us, and, finding quarters at a 
rough-and-ready but very clean little wooden rest-house, sent us 
back a message to say we must follow immediately, with the 
sketching books and plenty of warm clothes, as it was very cold, 
but indescribably beautiful. 

So at 6 a.m. we started by a path leading along the base of the 
cliffs, among ferny moss-grown boulders, where grand old oaks 
outstretched gnarled boughs, to frame dreamy picturés of rock and 
river. At this early hour, the giant crags seem robed in purple— 
you can scarcely realise that they are the same, which, an hour 
later, will be transformed to creamy-white granite. And the 
glacier point which faces the rising sun shone like polished ala- 
baster as we passed up the valley; but as we looked back to it, 
when the sun was shining in the west, it presented one of the 
grandest pictures of mountain gloom that could possibly be 
imagined. 

There is something indescribably exhilarating in the freshness 
of the early mornings in the Sierras. With every breath, one 
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seems to draw in new life, and to develop energies undreamt of. 
The air is so keen and sparkling, that it seems to brace one up, 
and give one new physical and mental strength; it is so elastic 
and invigorating. 

From the head of the valley three rocky canyons diverge (I 
ought rather to say that they here meet, each being the channel 
of a crystal ice-born stream, whose waters unite to form the River of 
Mercy—the peaceful Merced). Here we bade adieu to the green 
meadows, and passing up a most exquisite gorge, crossed the 
-Illillouette by a wooden bridge, and followed the main fork of the 
Merced up the central canyon. 

I do not anywhere know a lovelier mile of river scenery than 
on this tumultuous, rushing stream, leaping from rock to rock, 
sweeping round mossy boulders, and falling in crystalline cascades 
—the whole fringed with glittering icicles, and overshadowed by 
tall pine trees ' whose feathery branches fringe the steep cliffs and 
wave in the breeze. 

Presently a louder roar of falling waters told us that we were 
nearing the Vernal Falls, and through a frame of dark pines we 
caught a glimpse of the white, spirit-like spray-cloud. Tying up 
our ponies we crept to the foot of the Falls, whence a steep flight 
of wooden steps has been constructed, by which a pedestrian can 
ascend about four hundred feet, to the summit, and thence resume 
his way, thus saving a very long round. But of course four- 
footed creatures must be content to go by the mountain, so the 
ponies decided our route, greatly to our advantage, for the view 
thence, looking down the canyon and across to Glacier Point, 
proved to be exceedingly grand. 

Just above the Vernal Falls (which, by the way, is a singular 
senseless substitute for the old Indian name, “ Pi-wa-ack,” “ the 
glittering waters,” a name which exactly described this sparkling 
waterfall,) comes a reach of the river known as “ The Diamond 
Race,” a stream so rapid and broken, that it seems like a shower 
of sparkling crystals, each drop a separate gem. I have never 
seen a race which for speed and dazzling light could compare 
with these musical, glancing waters. 

For half-a-mile above it, the river is a tumultuous raging 
flood—rushing at headlong speed down a boulder-strewn channel. 
At the most beautiful point it is crossed by a high wooden bridge, 
and, on the green mountain meadow just beyond, stands the 
wooden home, to which a kindly landlord gave us a cheery, 
hearty welcome. 

Here, the lullaby for the weary is the ceaseless roar of the 
mighty Nevada Falls, which come thundering down the cliffs, in 
a sheer leap of 700 feet, losing themselves in a deep rock-pool, 
fringed with tall pines, which loom ghostly and solemn through 
the ever floating, tremulous mists of fine spray. 

'Chiefly Pinus Douglasii, 
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It is a Fall so beautiful as fairly to divide one’s allegiance to 
Yo-Semité, especially as we first beheld it, at about three in the 
afternoon, when the western rays of the lowering sun lighted up 
the dark firs with a golden glow, and dim rainbows played on the 
spray-clouds. It was as if fairy weavers had woven borders of 
purple and blue, green and gold, orange and delicate rose-colour 
or tissue of silvery gauze, and each dewy drop that rested on the 
fir-needles, caught the glorious light and became a separate prism, 
as though the trees were sprinkled with liquid, radiant gems. 

When hunger drove us from the worship of the ethereal, and a 
vulgar craving for the flesh-pots of the valley drew us back to the 
little inn, we were delighted, and considerably astonished, at the 
excellence of the abundant meal that awaited us, and felt as deeply 
humiliated as Sunday-school children at the end of a feast, when 
we were compelled to hurt the feelings of our hospitable and 
highly conversational landlady, by the assurance that we really 
were unable to do further justice to her apple-pies, hominy-cakes, 
turn-overs, and concluding trifles. 

Thus refreshed, we were again irresistibly attracted to the 
river, and stood on the wooden bridge in the brilliant moonlight, 
watching the impetuous rushing and wrestling of the raging 
waters—a wonderful and most fascinating sight. But at this 
high level the night air is chill, and ere long we were glad to 
return to the blazing fire of pine logs which crackled so invitingly 
on the wide hearth. 

Next morning we breakfasted soon after five, and then started 
for Cloud’s Rest (the beautiful granite summit at the head of the 
valley), taking my pony to help me, as far as was possible. First 
we had to climb a steep zig-zag trail, cut partly in the face of the 
rock, and up the canyon till we reached the summit of the Nevada 
Falls, which, when thus seen, en profile, are beautiful beyond 
description. The rocks are so tumbled about, that instead of 
falling quite straight, the river plunges at several angles, 
forming magnificent curves and separate showers of water- 
rockets ; while below, all blend in a chaos of dazzling whiteness, 
which loses itself in the spray-clouds. Now that the river is in 
flood, fed by countless snow streams, it is simply a mad torrent, 
bewildering to gaze upon, although so beautiful. 

We had now reached the Little Yo-Semité, which lies two 
thousand feet above the Great Valley. It is a mountain meadow 
ubout a mile in width by four in length, enclosed by mighty rock 
walls, three thousand feet in height. Through these peaceful 
green pastures glide the still waters of the Upper Merced, clear 
as crystal. 

Our path wound round the back of the Half Dome—the 
stupendous half of a granite mountain, whose other half has 
disappeared bodily, having evidently been swallowed up by earth’s 
g.ping mouth in some appalling convulsion of nature. As we 
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rounded the wonderful curve of the gigantic ruined mountain, we 
gazed, lost in admiration and wonder. From this side there is no 
indication of the cleavage which presents an absolutely vertical 
precipice to the valley. Here we see only an exceedingly steep 
and lofty dome, rounded at the summit, and taking a steeper and 
ever steeper curve as it descends. To me it is inconceivable 
that anyone can ever find nerve or wish to ascend it. For years 
it was considered inaccessible, till at length a bold Scot contrived, 
with almost miraculous skill, to scale that wonderful slope of 

glacier-polished granite, raising himself step by step, at each step 
' gained contriving to drill a hole as far above him as he could 
reach, and therein inserting an iron stanchion, to which he affixed 
a strong rope. Thus rising, foot by foot, he finally gained the 
summit, and has thus made it possible for less expert cragsmen to 
follow in his steps. 

But every winter the frost loosens some of the bolts, and only a 
cat-like climber, with careful and wary foot and hand, and steady 
head, can replace the missing links. This winter the rope itself 
has given wav. Nevertheless, our two friends were determined to 
attempt the ascent. As a matter of course, they failed, and 
narrowly escaped falling right into the valley, so we have good 
reason to congratulate them on still possessing unbroken necks. 

Still ascending, we passed through belts of dark pine forest, and 
across open glades; then over great slabs of granite, thickly 
strewn with “perched blocks”—the boulders carried here by ice 
rivers in bygone ages—a fitting foreground to the cheerless 
mountain ranges beyond. Nowhere have I seen such granite 
slabs as these, nor such a multitude of ice boulders, as mark these 
ancient mozaines. They are of all sizes, from that of a large 
cottage, to a child’s head, while smaller fragments form a fine 
gravel. 

In such a scene of cold desolation—“a barren land, and a 
poor ”—it was pleasant to meet with one symptom of joyous life, 
in the merry little chip-monks, the most frolicsome of the 
squirrel family, almost as tame as the grey squirrel of India. 
They are for ever darting about the rocks and trees, chattering in 
the most confiding manner. 

I also hailed with delight several flame-coloured spires of the 
strange Californian snow-plant (sarcodes sanguinea), which 
bears some resemblance to a very fleshy scarlet hyacinth, as it 
consists of a pyramid of crimson belts, each sheathed in a scarlet 
leaflet, growing on a thick, juicy stalk. These flame-like tongues 
shoot up from the ground without any green leaf, and like our 
own snow-drop, are the first blossoms to tell of a coming spring; 
the first symptom that the newly-thawed earth has begun to 
awaken from its winter sleep. 

Leaving the pony in a sheltered nook, we made our way across 
the flank of Cloud’s Rest, till the snow became so deep, that I 
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could go no further, so halted at the foot of the great summit 
rock. But our friends were determined to scale that white world, 
which we knew could be done quite easily. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we had struck a wrong trail, and the point from which they 
started was inaccessible at all times and doubly dangerous now, 
as the snow turned to ice under their feet. So they narrowly 
escaped a rapid descent into the valley, which lay six thousand 
feet below them, with not a bush or tree or jutting rock to give 
them a chance of escape. I do think that, judging from our own 
experiences, the good angels whose charge it is to “ bear us up, 
lest we dash our foot against a stone,’” must have anxious work 
here, in the tourist season! 

The actual height of Cloud’s Rest is 9,950. It forms the 
crowning point of the mountain ridge from which the Half Dome 
rises, and like it, is built of huge overlying plates of granite of 
curious concentric structure, the whole welded into a gigantic 
mass of solid crag. 

It is almost incomprehensible how any life, animal or vegetable, 
can exist on such inhospitable ground, but a considerable number 
of very old gnarled cedars have contrived to establish themselves so 
firmly that not all the storms that sweep the Sierras have been able 
to uproot them. Their twisted, irregular boughs—bent and some- 
times broken, by the weight of snow, and the fury of the wintry 
winds—tell their story, as the rugged lines on an old, weather- 
beaten face tell of the strifes of life which have engraven them. 

These old-world trees are wonderfully picturesque. Many of 
them are merely huge, shattered stumps, battered warriors, which 
have lost limb by limb in many a hard fought battle with wind 
and tempest. They are the sturdiest, most enduring of trees. 
Thick-set, with gnarled branches that have braved the tempests 
of a thousand years or more, and still continue to clothe them- 
selves with close patches of rich green foliage, rendered doubly 
valuable by its contrast with the rich cinnamon colour and deep- 
red brown of the stem and boughs, and ragged bark, and with the 
cold grey of the dead branches and the granite world around. 
They form the only points of positive colour in all the bleak land- 
scape, the patches of lichen on their deeply-furrowed bark, 
gleaming like flecks of mellow sunlight. 

Even in death the red cedar’ will not yield, but holds its grip of 
the rock so firmly, that the wildest wintry gales cannot dislodge 
it, and so the staunch old veteran remains in its place, stretching 
out weird, white arms, and yielding to the influences of sun and 
frost, as slowly and as unwillingly as the granite crag to which it 
clings. Each rugged tree is a study for an artist, and the speci- 
mens scattered along some of these high rock-ledges would make 
the fortune of the man who could paint them faithfully. 





? Psalm xci. 11, 12. 2 Juniperus Occidentalis. 
VOL. XXXIII. 
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It was a wonderful scene that lay outspread around us. 
Serrated ridges separated by awful chasms, whose sunless gloom 
was intensified by the sombre blue-black foliage of the pine 
forests ; those in the distance assuming a purple hue. On every 
side uprose snow-streaked pinnacles, cold and grey, the highest 
ranges glistening in unsullied light against the clear blue sky. 

On the right, the boulder-strewn slopes of granite swept down 
to the valley, of which we commanded a magnificent view. It 
seemed narrowed to a mere canyon—each mighty crag to 
which, from the valley, we are wont to look up with reverence, 
seeming dwarfed as we looked down on its summit. Only the 
Split Dome remained undwarfed—unrivalled—wonderful ! 

Returning to the pony and the luncheon basket, we found 
creature comforts which enabled us to face the descent cheerily. 
Of course, going up a valley in the morning with the light from 
the east, gives such totally different effects to descending the 
same path in the afternoon, with all the lights reversed, that it 
was like two different expeditions. What most delights you in 
morning gloom looks garish in the full glare of sun-light, and 
vice-versa. But to-day, morning and evening were alike grand. 

A halt at the inn for a cup of hot tea, and then once more 
under-way, as we had decided to return to the valley that evening. 
Anything more wonderful than the beauty of the Diamond Race, 
in the evening light, I never dreamt of. It is like a river in a 
fairy tale, all turned to jewelled spray—rubies, diamonds and 
emeralds, all dancing and glancing in the sun-light. 

Just below this comes a little reach of the smoothest, clearest 
water, which seems to calm and collect itself ere gliding over the 
edge of a great square-hewn mass of granite, four hundred feet 
deep, forming the Vernal Falls. Along the summit of this rock 
there runs a very remarkable natural ledge, about four feet in 
height, so exactly like the stone parapet of a cyclopean rampart, 
that it is scarcely possible to believe that it is not artificial. 
Here you can lean safely, within a few feet of the fall, looking 
straight down the perpendicular crag. But for this ledge it 
would be dangerous even to set foot on that smooth, polished 
rock, which is slippery as ice. 

Descending by the long steep flight of wooden steps, we paused 
to notice a fernery, doubtless tended by the fairies, in the cool 
shade of a deep grotto, safe beyond reach of thievish human 
hands. 

From the falls being so full, the spray-clouds were so dense, 
that we were thoroughly drenched, but as compensation we each 
saw ourselves—not our shadows, but our actual selves—encom- 
passed by a perfect miniature rainbow. I suppose this is the 
form under which good guardian spirits of the Falls reveal them- 
selves to mortals, and radiant, lovely spirits they must be—though 
somewhat damp! 
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We really required their aid, for these spray-clouds are tenfold 
more bewildering than the densest mist, and I felt quite stupefied 
while picking my way among the broken fragments of rock at the 
base of the cliff. 

A little further down, my pony was waiting for me—a welcome 
sight, for even in the exhilarating climate of California, such 
a day’s work is tolerably fatiguing, to say nothing of the exhaus- 
tion of seeing so much that is new and beautiful. There still 
remained the lovely sunset ride down the valley, followed by the 
heartiest welcome back, from our friends at the cottage hotel. 








BY THE FOND OLD-FASHIONED GATE. 


How I wonder if you'll meet me 
By the gateway, as of yore, 
When your scarf, unfurled to greet me, 
With your smile a welcome bore ; 
Yea, I wonder, muse and ponder, 
Till I seem with you to wait, 
Till I stand beside you yonder, 
By the fond old-fashioned gate. 


How I feel the past reviving, 
Feel emotions flood my veins ; 
And the olden blush surviving, 
Burns me with ecstatic pains. 
As I wonder if you'll meet me, 
Or, alas! if I’m too late, 
And no gladdened eyes will greet me 
By the fond old-fashioned gate. 


Ah, perchance with sighs you'll meet me, 
Such as I’ve in secret sighed, 
Such as come to now entreat me 
Not to turn the past aside— 
Sigh no more for waitings vanished, 
But for meetings soon to be, 
Where at parting, love, you banished 
All the fears of love from me. 


Hark! the old church-bells are ringing, 
Lo! the graves among the trees, 
And the choristers are singing— 
What, O sweetheart, what of these ? 
Is it that the bells are ringing 
O’er the altar or your grave ? 
No!—it is my fancy singing 
For the meeting that I crave. 


Meet then, meet, my sweetheart, meet me 
When I reach the gate again, 

After years have tossed and beat me 
Over Time’s unfriendly main ; 

Come responding to my yearning, 
Vanquish all the years to-day, 

For my heart to you returning, 
Ne’er again will turn away. 


WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 





UNDER A BAN. 
By MRS. LODGE. 


AUTHOR OF “LADY OTTOLINE,” &c. 


CuaPTeR IX. 


THE strain on George Elvaston’s nervous system proved too much 
for his powers of endurance ; a rather trying illness set in on the 
day after he was released from custody. 

Nelly never left his bedside during that time of terrible pros- 
tration and suffering. She proved herself the best of good nurses, 
moving about the sick-room as noiselessly as a mouse, never 
harassing her patient with questions, but anticipating his every 
wish, attending thoughtfully and quietly to the thousand and one 
things that go to make up the comfort of a patient suffering from 
overwrought nerves. 

Dr. Lacuver was in constant attendance. It was greatly due to 
his skilful treatment of the case that George so soon rallied, and 
in a few weeks was sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigue of 
removal to the seaside. 

There was plenty of room in the cottage Irene occupied in the 
Isle of Wight to accommodate George and his wife, and we shortly 
find the little party seated on the green turf of that nook-like 
little garden we have before spoken of. 

They were about to take tea in the open air, Nelly busy with 
the tea equipage, looking so active and happy it did one good to 
look at her fresh smiling face. There were no unsatisfied longings 
in the heart of the young wife; she was free to enjoy the passing 
hour. 

Not so with the pale languid woman by her side, who leant 
back in her chair with a listless preoccupied air, her thoughts 
evidently far away from the quiet scene by which she was sur- 
rounded. 

A chance word, however, recalled her to herself. 

“Captain Clayton called to see me yesterday, in town,” Dr. 
Lacuver said to George. “He came to bid me good-bye, saying 
he was about to leave for the Continent, and might not return for 
some months.” 
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“Did he tell you why he was going to travel?” asked Irene, 
with some show of interest. 

“Oh, for a little change, I should think. He did not mention 
that he was going on any particular business, so I took it for 
granted that he was in need of change of scene,” replied Dr. 
Lacuver, in a careless tone. 

“T am afraid you are doing my old friend an injustice by still 
doubting him,” said George, warmly. “ He is as true and as loyal 
a man as ever lived! God grant that I may never doubt the 
- sincerity of my old and tried friends again!” 

Dr. Lacuver involuntarily glanced at Irene, and caught her 
eye fixed on him with a deprecating expression that puzzled him 
sorely. ‘ Had she seen the traitor and forgiven his perfidy?” he 
asked himself, silent from astonishment. 

“T ought to clear the innocent from unjust suspicion,” said 
Irene, in a low tone, the colour mounting to her pale cheeks; 
* Captain Clayton never wrote that cruel letter which caused me 
so much pain and misery!” 

*‘ Did he impose that tale on your ear?” asked Dr. Lacuver, 
almost sternly. 

** Stop, there!” cried George Elvaston, hastily. “I assure you, 
on my word of honour, that it was not Harry Clayton’s doings; 
his father and Julia Harman conspired together to break off his 
engagement with Irene, for motives best known to themselves. I 
knew all this long ago, but did not think it wise to speak to Irene 
on the subject.” 

“H’m! You have suffered much wrong at the hands of the 
Claytons ; you might have been in possession of your property, 
George, long ago, only for the late lawyer’s determined and un- 
called-for opposition,” replied Dr. Lacuver. 

He was a man of the world, and considered that both father 
and son had behaved in a most unprincipled manner towards the 
late Squire Elvaston’s family. He could not see how it were 
possible for Captain Clayton to excuse his conduct, even if that 
letter which he had read had been written by some other hand. 
It was rather late in the day now, he considered, to clear away the 
stain on his faith and honour. It was injudicious also, seeing the 
unprotected position in which Irene was placed by her husband’s 
unprincipled behaviour. 

George, however, would not hear a word said against his tried 
and trusted friend; so he answered quietly that he knew Lawyer 
Clayton had been a bad, unprincipled man, and it always had 
been his belief that his father’s will was in his keeping at the 
time of his untimely death ; and only that the voice of half the 
county would have cried shame on him, Lawyer Clayton would 
have taken possession of the Abbey estate by foreclosure. But 
Harry was of a different stamp, and would only be too willing to 
help in restoring the property to its rightful owner. 
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“ Well, in that case,” said Dr. Lacuver, “there will be little 
difficulty. No one ever opposed my claim to the property except 
Lawyer Clayton. No next-of-kin have come forward to claim Sir 
Arthur Westbrooke’s property; indeed it would appear that you, 
George, and your sister, are the last of your race.” 

“And we are ‘under a ban!’” exclaimed George Elvaston, 
bitterly. “I date all my misfortunes from the day of that fatal 
knowledge. Had I been brought up with the view of making my 
own way in the world, I should have applied myself diligently to 
master my position ; but I idled away my youth, thinking it use- 
less to work hard and garner up a store of legal erudition with my 
expectations. When I found that I had to work for my daily 
bread, the wings of imagination seemed clipped; I could no longer 
soar, with sordid cares dragging me down to the earth. And now 
that fame no longer lures me on, literature has lost half its charm. 
I can no more write for a living than I can dig for it.” 

This was, alas! too true. He could not apply himself to any- 
thing in which his imagination had not free play. 

It takes a good many parts to make up the whole if genius 
proves successful in the world. Application is the foundation- 
stone of success in every walk in life. 

George Elvaston could write a clever tale, or pen an essay off- 
hand; although it often happened with him, as it does with many 
writers of genius, that when he imagined he had fired a train of 
thought that would set the learned world ablaze, the subject fell 
as flat and dull as a damp rocket in their midst. 

It was want of application on his part that ran like an under- 
current through everything he undertook, and brought about so 
many failures. Once he tried even to set himself down to collect 
facts, digest and set them in sequent order, but his mind was 
anywhere but in the work. 

The hand of the most diligent is not always certain to gather 
up riches, but the man who trusts to fate, or his luck, is certain 
to sway like a reed with every passing wind. George Elvaston, to 
use his own phrase, had always been expecting a turn in the tide, 
and at length he found to his cost that the tide he trusted in had 
carried him into the midst of sunken rocks, where he had well- 
nigh become a total wreck. 

He felt now that he had life to begin again, but as yet he was 
unable to think out any plan of future action. He must rest 
awhile and recover strength, for the battle of life had gone sore 
against him. 

If Dr. Lacuver, however, could claim the Westbrooke property, 
to which his late wife was undoubtedly heiress, things would 
assume a very different aspect with George Elvaston. He always 
had considered himself better fitted for the life of a country squire 
than any other—perhaps because in his youth this had been the 
position he expected to fill in later years. 
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He well knew that Dr. Lacuver never intended to retain pos- 
session of the estates he claimed, and that if he succeeded in the suit 
he would restore the property to its rightful owners. 

This suit, however, would take some time to bring to an issue. 
The lawyers take care not to hurry a case of such importance 
through the Court of Chancery. It would be like relinquishing a 
farm before the crops were gathered in. 

And, in the meantime, George Elvaston must live; but for the 
present there was rest—rest that he needed so much. A little 

. oasis in the weary desert of his life : yet he sat down by the spring, 
and drank with as much real contentment as though he had arrived 
at the end of the arid waste. 

Never before to him did the sea-breezes appear so balmy or so 
health-giving. It was with a sense of indolent pleasure that he 
reclined on the shore to watch the waves roll onward to his feet. 
He used sometimes to think, in an absent, lazy way, that if life 
could always remain for him as it was then, he could feel quite 
content. 

It certainly proved a pleasant time both for George and his 
sister; they had been so harassed with care and anxiety, that their 
energies for a time were completely exhausted, and rest alone could 
restore them to health, and fit them to go forward on the path of 
duty, till they had earnedaright to repose, after their task was done. 

A great task lay before Irene, but for the present she also en- 
joyed her rest. 

The change from that dingy garret lodging to the pleasant 
cottage by the ’sea, her timely rescue from starvation and the 
horrors of grinding poverty, proved to her unbounded cause for 
thankfulness. 

She had led such a lonely life since her husband’s cruel deser- 
tion, that to be with friends once more was a solace quite undreamt 
of, until the contrast of her past and present life made it felt. 

Nelly, also, was so much changed for the better, so much more 
womanly and companionable, that Irene began to love her as a 
sister. She was so full of sympathy for her sorrows and wrongs 
that it was an ease to her over-burdened heart to pour her griefs into 
the ear of a friend. Her wretchedness had been pent up in her 
own heart so long that it seemed at times ready to burst from its 
fulness of intense misery. 

The children, too, those blessed links between earth and heaven ! 
—who can live long with children and not feel that “ of such are 
the kingdom !”—the dear, bright, happy children, that bring 
light and joy into so many homes, in this instance knit the hearts 
of the youthful mothers into closer friendship. 

Nelly possessed a true, tender womanly spirit; she never 
thought of Irene’s cruel separation from her firstborn without tears 
filling her eyes. She pitied poor little Fred so much, too. His had 
been such a lonely child-life, that at first he felt rather shy of 
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joining his bold healthy cousins in their play, but very soon he 
began to gambol on the sands with them, like a captive bird set 
free from his cage. The hue of health came back again to his 
wan cheeks, and strength to his wasted limbs, although he still 
wore a look of past suffering, and at times appeared strangely sad 
and thoughtful for a boy of his tender years. 

He would leave his play often to wander along the shore with 
his mother, and become all at once quiet and sad, as though part 
of her sorrowful mantle had fallen on his baby shoulders. 

With the return of health, however, Irene became more hope- 
ful; she might yet see her darling restored to her arms, and in 
training up her children might find that peace to which her 
bosom had long been a stranger. 

Dr. Lacuver was like a tower of strength to this worn, weary 
woman, who had so long battled alone with her cares and sorrows ; 
he had promised to use his utmost efforts to restore her child to 
her care, and, if possible, bring about a reconciliation with her 
husband. 

In her dire struggle for daily bread, Irene’s heart continually 
mourned after her child, but now that she was with friends, the 
heart-yearning grew almost to pain; to have her child under her 
care she would submit to any sacrifice, her great sorrow always had 
been that her children must inevitably suffer from want of united 
parental care. 

There was another, also, who promised to spend his life in her 
service, but she shrank from his aid in bringing about the reunion 
she so much desired; and it is just possible that she heard of 
Captain Clayton’s return to England without her husband with 
more of satisfaction than disappointment. 

He had gained certain intelligence of Robert Lindford, but as 
yet he did not think fit to communicate the whole of what he had 
heard to Irene. 

He had traced her husband to Genoa, where he had been stay- 
ing from time to time, but his life for the most part was spent on 
board his yacht, in which he had sailed to every navigable part of 
the globe. Six weeks before Captain Clayton arrived at Genoa, 
Robert Lindford left that port for a pleasure trip on the Mediter- 
ranean, and within twenty-four hours after he sailed a storm arose, 
the like of which had not visited that maritime city for years. 

Robert Lindford had never made any friends among the Eng- 
lish residents, or cared to enter Genoese society, therefore his 
continued absence, after that terrible storm, had been little noticed 
until Captain Clayton had come to Genoa to make inquiries after 
him. This brought the circumstance to mind, and when on re- 
ceiving this intelligence he made further inquiries amongst the 
Genoese sailors, he found it was the opinion of most, that the 
yacht had foundered in the storm, as she had never returned into 
port, nor had anyone who sailed in the vessel been since heard of. 
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Captain Clayton, however, could not obtain any confirmation of 
the reported loss of the yacht and her crew. The banker, to whom 
he brought a letter of introduction from a London house, con- 
sidered that Mr. Lindford might have gone on a longer voyage 
than he had at first intended; he had drawn a large sum of gold 
the day before his departure, so that he was well provided with 
funds, and no one knew of his intended movements when he left 
the port. 

This was the extent of the information he could gather con- 
cerning the missing man ; and, as his own affairs pressed for his 
immediate attention, he decided to return home and consult Dr. 
Lacuver as to what steps had better be taken under existing 
circumstances. 

George Elvaston was by this time restored to health, and 
anxious for some employment; he did not care to return to 
London, yet he rather disliked going back to his native place, 
and taking a post in the firm of Clayton and Sons, as the banking 
establishment was still styled. 

His friend, however, urged him so strongly to come to his 
assistance in putting what he termed “the house in order,” that 
George at length reluctantly consented to take the management 
of the law department of the ‘business. It would do, he said to 
himself, until the Chancery suit was settled. If that fell through, 
why then he certainly could not content himself ploddingalong at 
Harville in an office all his life. But “sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof!” had always been a favourite proverb with George ; 
that hope of something turning up in his favour, which he had 
cherished for years, still held some sway over his mind and 
influenced his actions. 


CHAPTER X. 


HARVILLE is a quiet, sleepy, old-fashioned country town, seldom 
waking up; apparently, but one day in seven, that is, on market 
day. 

The shopkeepers, for the most part, stand at their doors all day 
long, idly watching the passers-by, or occasionally stepping over 
the way to gossip with a neighbouring shopkeeper. The saddler, 
and it may be the shoemaker, appear to be the only tradesmen in 
Harville who do not rest six days out of seven. 

In his boyhood, George Elvaston delighted in this somniferous 
old town, where the rooks cawed in the elm-trees that bounded 
the churchyard, just in the centre of its busiest street. But now, 
when he returned to it, after years of stirring city life, this com- 
plete stagnation during the week depressed and bored him almost 
beyond endurance. 

He was one of those erratic people who manage to idle away a 
good deal of time, but then he loved idleness amid the bustle of 
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a crowd; this picture of still life, as witnessed from day to day in 
the streets of Harville, made him feel like one suddenly banished 
from active life into solitude, where humanity did not expand and 
flourish, but simply vegetate, growing up somewhat after the 
fashion of the exogenous creation around them; outwardly they 
grew year by year, but their minds seldom expanded with their 
growth. The boy in Harville carried out the idea of the poet, 
in being the father of the man, only that it generally happened 
that the man became much duller than the boy. 

They certainly were just half a century behind the age in most 
things at Harville, and George often laughingly remarked to 
Captain Clayton that he felt as though he had suddenly gone back 
to the dark ages. There was nothing to excite or arouse one in 
that quiet old place; George no longer feared debts or duns, yet I 
really believe a little excitement of that sort would have been a 
welcome relief to the dreadfully dull round of his daily life. 

He was secure in harbour now, yet it was not the haven he 
desired to reach, nay, felt sure of gaining when he first launched 
out on the ocean of life, laden with high hopes and noble aspira- 
tions after fame; but the hill of fame is hard to climb, and George 
Elvaston’s best efforts had often been swallowed up in the quick- 
sands of delay. 

A disappointed man is not easily contented with his lot; it 
cannot be said that George took kindly to the office of Clayton and 
Sons, although the post was almost a sinecure and highly lucrative. 
After a few months, however, he began to get accustomed to his 
altered surroundings, and settled down into daily routine with less 
repining. 

A man at best is but a unit in the great world of London, 
where the beggar jostles the peer in the busy streets; but in a 
country town peers and squires are magnates of some importance. 
The county families received George Elvaston and his wife 
amongst them as though the Abbey lands were still in his 
possession. 

His parents had always been highly popular, and they did not 
regard the ban on his birth in the light of a disgrace. It was a 
misfortune to be deplored, because it kept him out of his father’s 
property, but it did not debar his entrance into society. As to 
the farmers and townspeople, they could not understand the matter 
at all, and always accredited the late Lawyer Clayton with keep- 
ing the heir out of his property. 

The kindness and respect shown him by all classes in his native 
place had a great deal to do with reconciling him to the enforced 
alteration in his pursuits and aims, although it must be owned 
that had not such a terrible break occurred in his way of life in 
town he never could have endured the change. As for Mrs. 
Elvaston, she greatly enjoyed the change; the Swannery, where 
they first resided on coming to Harville, appeared to her a perfect 
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paradise. She was so pleased, too, at having a house of her own 
to preside over, and began to feel her own consequence as a wife 
and a mother for the first time almost in her married life. 

Mrs. Tribulum had gone back to Walworth, after a prolonged 
stay at Margate. The good lady had taken a great dislike to her 
residence in Bayswater after what she considered the disgrace 
that had befallen her there, and never afterwards returned to it. 
She was very lonely, however, without Nelly, and wrote a long 
letter weekly, entreating her to return to her disconsolate mother, 

_with the dear children, as she was quite certain they needed her 
—Mrs. Tribulum’s care—and she should never be happy until 
she had them under her own roof again. Nelly certainly wished 
her residence had been nearer town that she might visit her 
mother often, but it would have been a severe trial had circum- 
stances compelled her to take up her abode beneath her parent’s 
roof again. She had come to the conclusion some time ago, that 
a married woman is far happier in a home of her own, however 
humble. 

The contentment in his domestic life had a good effect on 
George Elvaston also, and if he did not take so much enjoyment 
out of life as formerly, he certainly found more solid happiness. 

There was some mystery, also, connected with the manner of 
one or two people about him, that gave a little fillip of excitement 
to his mind, which proved highly acceptable in the general stag- 
nation surrounding his daily avocations. 

“ Mornin’, sir,” said old Jansan, as he met George Elvaston 
one morning coming up the office steps; “I hope I see your 
honour well, sir.” 

“ Ah, Jansan, so you are alive still, old chap ? and quite hearty, 
too. Iam gladto see you!” and George shook the old porter 
heartily by the hand. 

“Well, yes, sir, thankee kindly, sir. I’m purty middling. 
Going to stay long among us, sir?” 

George nodded his head affirmatively and was about to pass on, 
when the old servitor stopped him with a mysterious air, and 
asked in a stage whisper: 

“ Are you looking after your own, sir, in that office ?” 

Surprised at the question, he looked keenly at the old man, 
then elevated his eyebrows and shrugged his shoulders, believing 
him in his dotage. 

“T’m not asking from impertinence, sir. I have my motive.” 

“Ah, indeed. What may your motive be, my old worthy?” 
asked George Elvaston, scarcely knowing whether he felt amused 
or interested by the old man’s oddity of manner. 

“ Well, sir, I’m in a dreadful dubolous state of mind,” replied 
Jansan, shaking his head with an air of increased mystery, “and 
if I only knew what business you came here about perhaps } 
shouldn’t feel dubolous any longer.” 
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“Ah, I see!” cried George, laughing, “you are beginning to 
fancy you’re senior partner in the firm, eh? Is not that it, old chap?” 

“T’m over seventy, sir; but I aren’t in my cadaucity yet, nor 
doting, neither,” replied old Jansan in a hurt tone. “I know I’m 
only a poor serving-man, sir, and yet I could help you and yours 
maybe in a way you little dream of.” 

Surprised at the old servitor’s last words, he was about to ask 
him the meaning of them, when a door near the top of the stairs 
was opened quickly, and one of the senior clerks came out of the 
office; and when George looked round again old Jansan had 
disappeared he knew not whither. 

“Oh, dear!” muttered the old man, popping out his head 
from behind the door where he had hidden himself on the 
appearance of the clerk, “I hope Thrale didn’t see me—perhaps 
after all I better let things rest till I’m gone, and leave a will-an- 
testamen behind me as will put things right—what can I do, ’m 
only a poor serving-man after all; but I’m dreadful dubolous— 
it keeps me awake o’ nights thinking on it. What if I spoke to 
young master about it? He don’t seem one bit like his father, 
who used to be so cheery, oh, so cheery and pleasant in his talk, 
he would have smiled in your face quite blandly, whilst he was 
tearing your heart out with a pair of pincers; but I don’t think 
the young master would do that, though perhaps he might turn 
me out on the world in my old age if I divulged family secrets.” 
Then, seeing the way was clear, Jansan came forth from his hiding- 
place and hobbled away to his lodge at the gate, where he shut 
himself up for the remainder of the day. And although George 
often tried afterwards to renew the conversation, the old man would 
touch his forelock respectfully, but he ever remained moody and 
taciturn. 

Quip, the musician and factotum, as formerly, of Harville, was 
also brimful of importance whenever he chanced to meet the 
young Squire, as George was usually called in Harville. 

He would put his head on one side and ask in a mysterious 
whisper if anything had yet come to light, hinting that when the 
time came, he might startle some people with the revelations he 
meant to make, if people was not righted as ought to be, and 
someone would suffer before long if the young Squire hadn’t his 
lawful own. 

Then Quip was known to waylay Jansan on all possible occasions, 
and read him the most startling lectures on the sin of helping to 
defraud the widow and the orphan, until the old man often shut 
himself up for days together to avoid his tormentor. 

He scarcely dared to enter “The Blue Boar” of an evening 
now to smoke his pipe, so much had Quip’s mysterious hints 
prejudiced the minds of his fellow-townsmen against him. 

Thrale, the senior clerk in the law office, also appeared to be 
surrounded by an atmosphere of mystery. He was a dried, 
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withered-up little fellow of over seventy years of age, and had 
served in the firm for three generations. Thrale had hung his 
hat on the same peg, and sat at the same desk, nearly half a 
century. It was a tradition in that office that no one had ever 
known Thrale to take a holiday, or have an illness: consequently 
his place was never vacant. He was the first to come, and the 
last to leave: the tall eight-day clock in the corner was not more 
punctual to the hour. 

He had always been noted for his sharp, brisk manner; he had 


a pleasant word for all comers, and was generally liked by the 


clerks, and much respected by the firm. 

But since George Elvaston had taken the management of the 
law department, a marked change had come over Thrale. He had 
become all at once silent and absent-minded, would s‘t for an hour 
together at his desk staring blankly at the map of the Abbey 
estate, which by some chance hung on the wall opposite: would 
start and turn pale if spoken to suddenly ; and, in short, behaved 
as though some great trouble or mystery hung over him which he 
was powerless to shake off. 

It was quite natural for George Elvaston to connect the mys- 
terious behaviour of Thrale and old Jansan with the unaccountable 
destruction of his father’s will, which his mother had so often 
stated, before her death, she believed to be still in the possession 
of Lawyer Clayton. However, it was only a surmise on his part, 
still it set him thinking of the possibility of the missing will 
being one day brought to light. 

When he thought the matter over, however, he came to the 
conclusion that if the late Lawyer Clayton had his father’s will in 
his possession, it was not likely he would preserve the document 
after Mr. Elvaston’s decease as a witness against himself, after 
publicly stating that the Squire had taken it back to make some 
alterations and never returned it to his keeping. Still, as we 
said, it caused him some little excitement and gave him something 
to think over at his leisure. 

The rents of the Abbey estate had been regularly paid into 
Clayton and Sons’ bank, the late lawyer having been made the 
receiver under the Court of Chancery. At the present time, 
George Elvaston found, on looking over the accounts, a large 
amount remained to the credit of the heir-at-law, after the 
interest on the mortgage and all other necessary expenses were 
paid. And unless the suit should be decided in Dr. Lacuver’s 
favour, all this would revert to the Crown, as no other claimant 
had come forward. This, as may be supposed, was by no means a 
pleasant reflection for the man unjustly shut out from the in- 
heritance of his forefathers; therefore it cannot be wondered at 
that any shadow of a chance that would lead to its restoration 
should set George Elvaston’s pulse beating with unwonted 
quickness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ir had been the wish of Captain Clayton from the first that 
George Elvaston and his family should take up their residence 
at the Swannery; but after a little time George decided on 
taking up his abode in the residential part of the old grey stone 
building in the High Street of Harville. 

This part of the house possessed a south front, overlooking a 
pleasant garden, with a green park-like paddock beyond; and 
although this wing adjoined the bank and the law offices it was 
a complete residence in itself, having a private entrance in 
another street. 

The rooms were a little heavy and old-fashioned, it is true, 
yet it was a very handsome residence nevertheless, with plenty 
of space and domestic convenience not often found in more 
modern houses. 

The cumbrous furniture was in a good state of preservation, 
and although, like the house, very old-fashioned, exceedingly 
comfortable and handsome. 

George Elvaston’s chief reason for taking up his residence in 
the grey stone house was, that he might be able to settle down 
to his work after office hours. 

He had acquired that very reprehensible habit, in common 
with literary men, of never settling down to his work in real 
earnest whilst the daylight lasted. 

Most writers are very like the high church clergy in one 
respect, they cannot enter into the spirit of their work until the 
candles are lit. 

There was nothing in Harville to distract his attention during 
the working hours of the day, yet he never felt equal to any 
great mental exertion until he had partaken of his after-dinner 
coffee. 

After thirty a man becomes the creature of habit, and it 
requires a powerful lever to lift him out of a certain groove into 
which he has fallen, almost imperceptibly to himself. George 
could not exist without employing his pen; it was his only link 
now to the busy, exciting life he had left behind him in London ; 
so, after the quiet old town of Harville had gone to sleep, he 
seemed to wake up once more into thought and energy, weaving 
bright, sparkling fancies where once the miser had gloried in 
his gold alone. 

The old banker’s private sanctum, in his lifetime, communi- 
cated directly with the dining-room on one side and the law 
offices on the other; and it was this apartment—much to old 
Jansan’s horror—which George Elvaston selected for his own 
study. 

Few besides himself in Harville would have had courage 
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sufficient to sit alone in that room after midnight, but he laughed 
at ghosts and ghostly tales; the late possessor’s shade had no 
terrors for him, and fortunately his wife had not yet been told 
that the grey stone house was haunted, or she might have per- 
suaded him to select some other apartment for his study. 

It was somewhere about a month after George had taken up 
residence there, that having a somewhat difficult case submitted 
to him for opinion, he sat down to it after dinner with the 

determination to go through it before retiring to bed. 
’ He was in a mood for deep thinking, with that peculiar power 
for concentrating the thoughts on one given point, which ill 
brooks distraction or interruption. 

As time wore on lie became so deeply absorbed in his occu- 
pation that he little heeded how the hours flew past, until 
Nelly looked in from the dining-room to remind him that it was 
near midnight, and time to leave work. 

“ Never mind me, dear Nelly,” he replied, without looking up 
from his pile of parchments, “1 have just got into the thread of 
this case, and couldn’t sleep until I am right through with it.” 

His wife knew his habits too well to think of arguing the point 
with him ; so, after bidding him good-night, she quietly left the 
room, and soon afterwards retired to rest. 

To one accustomed to London life, it appeared farcical to call 
the midnight hour silent and solemn, let alone ghostly ; therefore 
George Elvaston’s mind or thoughts were by no means influenced 
by the hour, until the church clock broke the deep stillness by 
striking twelve; he lifted his head a moment to listen, wonder- 
ing at the unearthly sounds the clanging strokes gave forth at 
that silent hour. 

After this he became conscious of a little nervous tension, 
that made him keenly alive to every sound, and, when the wind 
rose and sighed round the quadrangle, he almost fancied someone 
must be whispering outside the window; indeed, he even rose up 
from his work, and pulled aside the blinds to look forth. 

But all around there reigned the silence of the grave; nothing 
met his eye save the cold moonbeams, glinting with broken 
shadows athwart the gloomy courtyard. 

“Ugh!” he muttered, returning to his desk, “ that sombre old 
place looks uncanny enough for warlocks and witches to hold a 
midnight revelin. I cannot imagine what has come over me— 
somehow this deep stillness oppresses me, like the solemn silence 
which gathers round the house of the dead!” 

He was determined, however, not to give way to such hypo- 
chondriacal fancies, and resolutely plunged into the papers before 
him ; he would not allow his mind to be affected by the mystical 
stillness clinging around the old grey stone building. 

Whilst thus resolutely putting away his nervous fears from 
him, and diving more and more deeply into the work in hand, a 
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slight muffled sound fell on his ear, which made him raise his 
head quickly, when his eye fell on a figure, standing straight 
before him, that instantly curdled the blood in his veins. 

There, within a few feet of the table where he sat, appeared the 
shade of the old banker, dressed precisely as he had often seen 
him in life. 

Petrified with sudden awe, he stared aghast at the phantom, 
too much appalled by the sight of such a dread apparition either 
to think or move. 

The apartment was large, and but dimly lighted by the shaded 
reading-lamp on the table where he had been at work; and, to his 
affrighted vision, it appeared as though a sort of vague mist 
shrouded the phantom, and filled the dim distant corners of the 
room. 

He could see plainly that the features were covered with a cere- 
cloth, that seemed to cling to them with the damp mildew of the 

ve. Oh! it was too horrible ! 

He covered his eyes for a few moments to shut out the dreadful 
vision; but when he looked again it was still there, motionless 
and silent as though carved in stone. 

“In God’s name, why do you trouble me?” he gasped out at 
length, great drops of perspiration beading his brow like winter 
rain. 

Thus apostrophised, the phantom glided nearer, and, holding 
forth its long bony arm, George discovered something like a roll 
of discoloured parchment falling silently on the table. 

In a moment George started to his feet, a wild impulse came 
over him to seize the spectre. There was something life-like in 
the act of raising the arm which restored his reasoning powers, 
and gave him sudden courage; but before he had time to stretch 
forth his hand, it fell powerless at his side. 

At the instant when he started to his feet, the cere-cloth fell 
from off the phantom’s features, revealing a grinning ghastly 
skull. Appalled at the hideous sight thus suddenly revealed to 
view, he reeled back horror-struck ; but only fora moment. The 
next he appeared suddenly galvanised into life by intense terror; 
uttering an awful cry for help, he fled from the room. 

In his mad haste to escape from the horrible spectre, he 
stumbled against something lying in his path; but scarcely 
waiting to regain his feet, he rushed headlong against the corner 
of the dining-room table, and before he could recover himself 
fell heavily to the floor, striking his forehead with some force 
against a wine-cooler that projected a little beyond the massive 
sideboard. 

Then all became a blank; the blow, coupled with the fright, 
completely stunned him into insensibility. 

When he regained consciousness the grey dawn was creeping 
into the room, through the partially closed window shutters. 
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At first he stared vaguely about him in a sort of hazy stupor, 
and when he tried to raise himself on his elbow, he felt as though 
almost powerless to move either hand or foot. 

He felt like one struck down by some unseen power; he had a 
dim, bewildered recollection of having seen horrid sights and 
heard fearful sounds. But it was like a dream or a painful night- 
mare. 

He was fearfully weak and benumbed in every limb; when he 
again made an effort to rise up he shivered like one in an ague 
fit. 

If he had only been asleep and dreaming, how came he there 
lying prone on the floor of the dining-room ? was the first question 
that occurred to his mind. It was in vain that he tried to collect 
his scattered thoughts; he was too stunned and bewildered to 
think. 

“What did it all mean ?”—then recollection slowly came 
back. 

“ Heavens!” he cried, “I surely must have dreamt about this 
ghastly, horrible vision; it was not possible that the old man ; 
spectre should visit me in the silent night watches ; no, it must 
have been a dream, or the coinage of an overheated brain.” 

But then, he surely had seen the form and semblance of the 
dead, reason it out as he would; the bare remembrance of the 
horrors of the past night made him shudder, and turned the 
blood in his veins to ice. It all came back to him as he lay there, 
the grinning, horrible skull, and his mad rush from the room to 
escape from his ghostly visitant. 

After making one or two ineffectual efforts, he at length 
managed to raise himself up and struggle to his feet. 

By habit and natural tastes George Elvaston was a most 
abstemious man; now, however, he drew forth the brandy from 
the liqueur-stand on the sideboard, his hands trembling the while 
like one stricken with palsy, and pouring out nearly half a 
tumblerful, filled up the glass with water, and drank it at a 
draught. 

The effect proved almost instantaneous. The blood began to 
circulate once more through his frozen veins, and a genial glow 
warmed his frame. 

“ Ah, that’s better,” he gasped, with a deep-drawn sigh. ‘ How 
my hand trembles! I feel as though I had been in a railway 
collision, and only just escaped with bare life. I will try another 
drop of this elixir, it brings back the warm blood to my heart and 
animates my whole being.” 

But unfortunately this other drop proved, in his excited state, 
a drop too much. He had scarce swallowed it when his brain 
became more confused than before,and with a muddled apprehen- 
sion that something dreadful had happened, or was about to happen, 
he staggered out of the dining-room, and managed, he scarcely 
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knew how, to gain his own chamber, when he crept into bed with- 
out undressing, and soon fell into a happy slumber. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ Ou, come, I say, old boy; this will never do!” cried a voice in 
George Elvaston’s ear, whilst a strong arm shook him vigorously 
by the shoulder. ‘“ Come, wake up, ’tis nearly noon!” 

*“Eh—what? Good gracious! where am I? What do you 
want ?” ejaculated the aroused sleeper, sitting up in bed and 
rubbing his eyes. 

“ Well, the matter is that it’s nearly noonday, and old Peterson 
has been waiting in the office to see you since ten o’clock,” answered 
Captain Clayton, looking with surprise at George’s bruised forehead 
and bewildered manner. 

“ Ah, I remember,” answered he, still looking dazed and con- 
fused. “I made an appointment with him yesterday. Just ring 
that bell, will you, my dear fellow ; and order me a strong cup of 
coffee, with a glass of brandy in it?” 

“ Brandy, George ? ” 

“ Yes—yes! And be quick about it, or I shall faint,” he replied, 
turning pale and leaning back on his pillow. 

Captain Clayton obeyed his request with a pained expression of 
countenance. “ Brandy is a bad thing to begin the day with,” he 
remarked. George made no answer; indeed, he appeared too ill 
and exhausted to speak, and lay in bed shivering like one in an 
ague fit. 

In a few minutes the coffee was brought, and to Harry Clayton’s 
surprise he saw his friend nearly half fill the cup with brandy 
before pouring the coffee into it. 

“Do you know, George,” he said, gravely, “ that had you been 
in town I should believe you were dissipating with some boon 
companions last night, but of course sucha thing couldn’t happen 
in this dull old place as a drinking party without my being aware 
of it; but excuse me, my dear fellow, nothing hurries a man faster 
towards the Stygian shore than morning dram-drinking !” 

“True, old boy, but that’s not one of my sins, thank heaven! 
if it were, I do not believe all the homilies that you could read 
me would work a cure, but you see in my case ‘tis not drink. I 
am bewildered, horror-struck, moonstruck, if you will, but all the 
same I am terribly shaken, and out of sorts.” 

“So I should suppose,” replied the Captain, dryly, as he looked 
at the empty cup. 

“Oh, don’t despise brandy, old boy; I am afraid, though, I took 
a little too much this morning early ; still, when a fellow is on his 
last legs, it requires a stiff dose to restore animation to his frozen 


limbs.” 
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“ But how came you in bed with your clothes on? Were you 
too much frozen to undress last night before retiring to rest ?” 
asked Harry, with a quizzical look at his friend’s coat and necktie. 

“On my word I do. not remember how I got here, that’s the 
strangest part of the whole affair,” answered George, as he 
struggled out of bed and began shaking himself much after the 
fashion of a large Newfoundland dog, when first emerging from 
his kennel. 

“ Ah, I am afraid it’s a case!” replied Captain Clayton, with a 
grave shake of the head. 

“I see what you are driving at, but you are mistaken, my dear 
fellow; I saw a sight before I took that overdose of brandy that 
nearly turned me to stone—ugh! it makes me turn cold, even in 
broad daylight, to think of it. It was horror, not excess, which 
made my brain reel! Listen, Harry,” he added, his face turning 
pale even to the lips, “I saw the ghost of your grandfather last 
night as plainly as I see you standing there before me!” 

“Oh, mirabile dictu! what said my honoured grandsire ? did 
he enquire after me ?” 

“There, there—don’t laugh, Harry—yesterday, I own, I should 
have laughed at such a tale myself.” 

* But do tell, my dear fellow. In what guise did your ghostly 
visitant appear? How knew you that it was the shade of my 
respected forefather?” quizzed the Captain. “’Tis my belief 
you fell asleep and dreamt a terrible dream!” 

‘No, I’m certain I was wide awake. I was sitting in my study, 
engaged in mastering that case of Peterson’s, when, hearing a 
peculiar sound, I raised my head, to find the ghost of your grand- 
father right opposite me!” 

“ Mere force of imagination, my dear fellow,” replied the Captain, 
with a shrug and a sceptical smile. 

“Well, all my answer to that is, seeing is believing. Anyhow, 
I will have all my papers moved out of that ghostly den, and the 
door next the dining-room walled up. I wouldn’t enter that 
apartment again for a king’s ransom, I can tell you!” 

* But stone walls will not keep out aghost! You must exorcise 
the dread shade with book, bell, and candle !—that’s the proper 
formula—quite the orthodox way to banish spirits. But why all 
this ado, my dear fellow? Now I shouldn’t mind in the least 
getting a view of my grandsire’s ghost. Like Hamlet, I'll keep 
watch this night!” 

“Laugh away!” cried George, rather hurt at his friend’s 
mockery, “ but, ghost or no ghost, I'll never sit alone in that room 
again! Ido not think I should care, for that matter, to be alone 
in this dreary old house again at the stilly midnight hour. 
Laugh at me as you will, I do not mind confessing my nerves got 
a bad shaking last night.” 

“ Nonsense, George! What on earth could poor old grandad 
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come out of his grave for? If he ever did revisit this earthly 
scene one would hope he had some better object than to frighten 
a quiet man out of his senses. What did the ghost want with you, 
do you suppose !” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed George, in fresh excitement. “The parch- 
ment !—I had forgotten the parchment!” 

“ Better and better!” laughed Captain Clayton. “ On my honour, 
your attitude at this moment is quite tragic. You would make a 
hit in ‘ Hamlet.’” 

“ See here, Harry, this is no matter for jesting. My nerves are 
sadly shaken, as you cannot fail to observe, and I am nota man to 
be frightened at shadows, as everybody knows. That I beheld a 
most hideous apparition last night in my study I am only too 
certain ; yet, on calm reflection, it does appear strange that a 
spirit should be in the possession of parchments. Let us go and 
see if that roll is still on the table where the spectre placed it.” 

* Oh, pray, by all means let us hasten. I wonder it wasn’t a 
bag of gold he laid before you; old grandad dearly loved the 
yellow gold,” cried Harry Clayton, highly amused at this ghost 
story, which he believed his friend had dreamt, after indulging in 
a little too much brandy. “Come, Iam impatient to see the end 
of this mystery,” and away he ran, closely followed by George 
Elvaston. 

On reaching the study, however, things looked much as usual, 
the only sign of disturbance being an overturned chair and a few 
scattered papers. 

“ Well, now confess, George, that it was nothing worse than a 
brandy-bottle imp! You ought to be more careful, my dear 
fellow,” said Captain Clayton, seriously. 

George lifted up the overturned arm-chair, and sat down in it 
with a painfully bewildered air. 

“T should not care for you to have such an impression as that 
remain on your mind,” he said at length, alluding to the brandy. 
“1 wonder if anyone has been playing a trick on me? If you 
doubt my word about the tippling, you can ask Mrs. Elvaston 
she will tell you I seldom take anything but coffee after dinner.” 

“ Pray forgive me; I begin to think I have wronged you in that 
respect ; but this ghost story sounds so improbable to me, that I 
cannot account for your shaken nerves in any other way,” replied 
Captain Clayton, still sceptical as regarded the ghost. 

“Well, as I sit here in broad daylight, the thing seems im- 
probable to me also,” said George, reflectively ; “but when I tell 
you all, I think you will agree with me that my imagination did 
not deceive me; yet it must have been a bold man to play sucha 
trick, if trick it really was;” and then he related to Harry 
Clayton the entire events of the preceding night. 

“H’m, well, certainly the thing is very mysterious,” said 
Captain Clayton, when he had heard the story to the end; “ but 
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there is nothing so unearthly about it as you are inclined to 
believe.” 

George shook his head. ‘ What could anyone gain by playing 
me such a trick?” he asked. “I am no believer in ghosts 
myself, but really a fellow must have some urgent object in view 
to assume such a horrible disguise ; it is evident robbery was not 
his object, as nothing is touched; besides, how did he gain an 
entrance to the house, that’s the question ?” 

“ Well, it, certainly is strange,” answered Captain Clayton, be- 
' ginning to take the matter seriously at last; “ yet depend on it, 
there is no ghost in the case. Wonder if old Jansan knows any- 
thing about it? He locks up the place every night ; better send 
across for him and question him sharply.” 

“ Ah,” cried George, with sudden animation, “I begin to smell 
a rat; shouldn’t wonder if old Jansan was not the ghost that 
nearly frightened me into a brain fever. If he played me that 
horrible trick, I'll horsewhip him on the spot.” He began to feel 
sorely vexed at having made such a sensation for nothing, and 
knew he should be well laughed at half over the country for his 
pains. His friend Harry Clayton would only enjoy the fun of 
relating the ghost story too well. 

In a little while Jansan’s heavy tread was heard outside, and 
then a modest tap at the door was followed by the entrance of the 
white-headed old man. He looked so gloomy and stolid that all 
George’s anger fled in a moment. 

His master, however, eyed him keenly. 

“Why did you try to frighten Mr. Elvaston last night, Jansan ? ” 
he asked, severely; “ better mind what you are about, if you had 
appeared to me in that horrible guise I should have shot you down 
in mistake for a burglar. You see, I’m not a believer in ghosts, 
like my friend here.” 

“Eh? Who said anything about a ghost?” faltered the old 
man; ‘and why should your honour threaten to shoot me? I’ve 
been a faithful servant, man an’ boy, over half a century, to this 
house.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that, Jansan,” answered his master, 
sorry he had spoken so sternly to the old man, “ but look here, do 
you know anything of the ghost that appeared to Mr. Elvaston 
last night ?” 

“ Ghost, sir?” he echoed, shaking all over. “I never told Mr. 
Elvaston that——” and here he stopped short and glanced around 
the study. 

* Well, go on, Jansan, what are you looking for ?” 

“Nothing, your honour,” cried the old man with a start; “ did 
Mr. Elvaston see anything in this room, please, your honour? ” 

‘I saw the late banker’s ghost!” replied George, speaking for 
the first time. “ Now tell me, Jansan, is this room said to be 
haunted by his shade ?” 
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“Can't say, sir. I only know I’ve seen things in this room as 
would make a brave man turn coward ; but then I’m only a poor 
serving man, sir,” answered Jansan, in great apparent trepidation. 

“T can tell you that it nearly frightened me to death, old man, 
what I beheld in this place last night.” 

“ Ah, sir, I warned you you would rue the hour that you took 
possession of master’s study; he died in this very room, sir,” said 
Jansan, wiping his brow, and shaking visibly in every limb. 

“Well, we do not want it to get about that the place is 
haunted. Mr. Elvaston, you see, is a firm believer in ghosts, 
but I warn you that I am not, so anyone playing tricks about 
the premises may make a short cut to join that sort of company 
before he is quite prepared, if I catch him at it,” remarked 
Captain Clayton, as he dismissed the porter from his presence. 

“ Well, what is your opinion now?” asked George, when the 
door closed behind Jansan. 

“That the whole thing is a trick, my dear fellow,” cried 
Harry Clayton, “either played on you by that arch hypocrite, or 
an accomplice ! ” 

“The same idea idea struck me as I watched his apparent 
terror; no doubt he wishes, for some reason of his own, to get 
me out of this room, but I'll just keep my eye on him, and re- 
main where I am.” 

“T call that something more like reason on your part, my 
dear fellow. I will keep my eye on him also; he has some 
design in playing you that trick, depend on it.” 

After talking the matter over, the friends determined to keep 
watch together. Captain Clayton was to be admitted to the 
house by the private door, after the other part of the building 
had been secured for the night, to throw Jansan off his guard, as 
he might hesitate to face two in his ghostly disguise. 

Their watch proved vain, however; either old Jansan was 
aware of his master’s presence in the house, and feared to venture, 
or he did not care to terrify Mr. Elvaston again. 

Or it might be, as Captain Clayton observed, at the end of a 
fortnight’s vain veille, that they had laid the ghost. “Tis true 
they often heard most unaccountable noises in the stilly hours, 
and, to George’s ears at least, what appeared most unearthly 
sounds, when the old gate porter was known to be locked up in 
his lodge, and therefore this part oi the ghostly phenomenon 
could not be attributed to his agency. 

Captain Clayton remained as sceptical as ever, declaring he 
only felt vexed at not having effectually laid his grandsire’s 
ghost with the good oaken cudgel he had armed himself with for 
that purpose ; his friend had to endure some unmerciful quizzing 
ut his hands on account of his belief in the supernatural. For, 
truth to tell, George would not have remained alone in the old 
banker’s study after midnight for a king’s ransom. “Seeing 
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is believing,” that was his invariable answer to his friend’s 
chaffing. 

“T shall not be able to overcome this dread of the spectral 
visitant until the mystery is solved.” 

They were obliged, however, to let the matter rest for the 
present, as Captain Clayton was anxious to return to Genoa, that 
he might ascertain the truth of the report concerning the loss of 
Robert Lindford’s yacht with all hands, and George Elvaston had 
not sufficient courage to keep midnight watch alone. 

The circumstance of the supposed loss of the yacht in a storm, 
with her husband on board, had not been mentioned to Irene; 
it not being considered advisable, either by Dr. Lacuver or her 
brother, to agitate her mind on the subject in its present uncertain 
state. 

There had not been any intelligence from the missing vessel 
received at Genoa since Captain Clayton left that city, and there- 
fore Dr. Lacuver deemed it advisable to accompany him on his 
return thither. He had tried every means in his power to 
obtain some clue to the movements of the missing man and his 
two children; but although he had ascertained the fact that 
Robert Lindford was continually on the move, roving from city 
to city, and from one country to another, yet he never gleaned 
the least tidings of the children. One thing was quite certain, 
and that was—that he was alone in his wanderings. 

Still Dr. Lacuver hoped to obtain some certain information 
from his banker’s at Genoa. Robert Lindford had made that 
city his head-quarters for some time past, and doubtless if his 
children were in England or on any part of the Continent, he 
would forward remittances to the person who had charge of them 
from time to time. 

There would be some difficulty to contend with if their father 
proved to have been lost at sea in a storm; Dr. Lacuver naturally 
supposing that a man would scarce lead such an adventurous 
life without taking care that, in case of his death, his children 
should be placed under proper guardianship. 

The case was surrounded with difficulty on every hand. Still 
he hoped to clear up the mystery that surrounded the children 
—if he could ascertain beyond doubt whether Robert Lindford 
were. alive or dead—and this he hoped to do by accompanying 
Captain Clayton to Genoa. 


CuaPTerR XIII. 


TIME, inexorable time, goes on, no matter how much some may 
wish to arrest its course at some turning point in their life’s 
history. 

Time, it is true, dragged on slowly enough with George 
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Elvaston, in the dull monotonous round of his daily occupations ; 
but when Christmas-tide came on, and found his prospects of 
regaining the family estates as uncertain, if not as far off, as ever, 
he began to wish that time would not fly past so swiftly urless it 
brought him nearer the goal of his hopes. 

The festive season brought too many painful memories back to 
his mind, to make it an enjoyable season for him. In the busy 
whirl of London life those memories found no time to linger ; but 
in the country, close to his early home, that now lay in ruins, 
they came back at the return of the season with unabated force, 
like an all-prevailing spirit of depression and gloom. 

There are times and seasons in the lives of most men that 
perforce cause retrospection. To some the retrospect is pleasant, 
they can recall theturning point in their lives which led on either 
to fame or fortune or some other desired end in life. 

To George Elvaston the retrospect of the past few years 
brought with it nothing but discouragement and despondency, 
together with restlessness and a constant repining at his lot and 
prospects. 

He awoke up on Christmas morning with a painful sense of 
depression ; life to him appeared so aimless, hopeless, and joyless, 
that he felt as though any change in his mode of existence would 
be acceptable. 

One thing, however, never deserted George Elvaston, and that 
was his inherent good nature, which made him so careful not to 
wound the feelings of others. However unblessed he might 
consider himself, he was careful not to distress his wife by any 
outward display of carking care, on such a day, which to Nelly 
had ever been one of innocent festivity and enjoyment. 

“T am getting hypped, and fearfully low-spirited, in this 
soporific old town,” he cried, getting up from his chair by the fire ; 
“ll just try the effects of a good smart walk on this plastic mood 
of mine, and endeavour to meet Nelly and the children with a 
smiling face on their return home from church.” The day itself 
was exceedingly cheerless. A cold nipping wind and a grey, 
leaden sky caused the outer world to assume a dreary, depressing 
aspect, that was not without effect even on the most blithe and 
cheery. 

A sharp frost, or crisp snow beneath the feet, with bright sun- 
shine overhead, has an exhilarating effect even on the most 
hypochondriacal ; such a day might have done George Elvaston 
good both physically and mentally, but the nipping wind and 
gloomy landscape only increased his dejection. 

From the force of habit he bent his steps towards Elvaston 
Abbey. It always afforded him a sort of melancholy pleasure to 
revisit some spot endeared by the memory of boyish sports, or the 
careless, happy hours of childhood. 

He chose his way along by the shore ; the sea had been the 
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companion of his happiest years, and ever bore to him the face of 
an old familiar friend. 

To-day, like his own heart, it was full of gloom and unrest. 
The heavy swell came on to the strand with a dull booming sound, 
or broke on the jagged rocks with a sullen roar. There appeared 
no sparkling spray, nor laughing wavelet; beneath that leaden 
sky the mighty ocean heaved and undulated like a limitless desert 
of waters. A storm would have stirred his pulse, like a trumpet- 
call, but the dull heavy sea reminded him only too sadly of the 

- pent-up sorrows that agitated his own bosom with unspoken 
pain. 
After walking about a mile along the coast he turned off to the 
right across some fields, which led to the main road, not far from 
the lodge gates. 

The lodge was still tenanted by his old friend, Widow Grenfel, 
and her only son, who, when a lad, had often gone out bird-nesting 
with the young Squire. He was at present employed in keeping 
off poachers and pilferers from the estate. The carriage gates 
had not been opened half-a-dozen times since the Abbey was 
burnt down ; but, although the widow’s services were no longer 
required, she had been left in possession of the lodge, and her son 
remained with her as protector, the place being very lonely and 
unprotected for a female. 

The widow and her son were something like links between 
George Elvaston and the old days; he seldom passed their door 
without going in to have a chat first. To-day, when he looked in, 
the old dame sat crouching over her wood fire, nearly bent double 
with rheumatism. ‘“ Ah, is that you, sir!” cried she, brightening 
up in an instant, “ glad to see you, sir.” And spite of her sufferings, 
she rose up and bustled about, to place a chair for him in the 
warmest corner of the hearth. 

“Don’t get up, my good mother, I’ve only looked in to ask how 
you are getting on, and to see if you have your Christmas dinner all 
right and comfortable,” he said, taking her hand, and speaking as 
cheerily as though no pain or sorrow disturbed his own breast. 

“Ah, just like you, sir, and just like them that’s gone—so 
thoughtful and kind to all around them!” 

‘But what about your dinner, good mother? I see no sign of 
good cheer,” said George, taking the chair Widow Grenfel had 
placed for him. 

“Well, you see, sir, that was such a lovely joint of beef you 
gave Tom, that I’m sure you won’t mind, sir, but I said as how 
the rheumatism was that bad I couldn’t bear the noise of my 
married daughter and her family round me, so I sent away Tom 
this morning early, that he might enjoy Christmas with the young 
people ; you see, sir, a cup of tea and some of that nice cake your 
kind lady sent me will do nicely for my Christmas fare, so I hope 
you won’t mind, sir, my giving the beef to my daughter, she don’t 
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often get meat, sir, and that will be a real treat for her husband 
and little ones.” 

“ You should think more of yourself, good mother,” replied he, 
as the thought struck him that here at least was a beautiful ex- 
ample of Christian charity; she had given more than her “ mite,” 
she had given the whole of her substance to make the children 
happy- 

Well, sir, I did think of myself when I sent that little present 
to my daughter; I shouldn’t have been half so happy with that 
joint on my own table as I am thinking as I sit here of the young 
people’s enjoyment of their Christmas dinner.” 

“ What a good old mother it is,” said George, in his kindly way ; 
“tis a small thing to make you happy; I wish I could be content 
so easily.” 

“ You, sir !—but excuse me, I was only thinking of old times. 
‘Tis not many, sir, who could take things so patiently as you do, 
sir; you, as ought to be master here, cannot be expected to feel 
content to see the grand old place in ruins.” 

George rose up quickly; why did his old friends conspire on 
that particular day to remind him of his fallen fortunes ? 

He made no reply; but with his usual self-command, bade her 
a cheery good-day, and left the lodge. 

It was all gloom within and without. The wind came sighing 
down the leafless avenue like the spirit voices of his departed fore- 
fathers in mournful greeting. At least so thought George Elvaston, 
as he noted how the rising storm swayed the bare branches of the 
stately elms to and fro with a weird unearthly moaning cadence. 

Strange how all nature appeared to fall in with his mood. Even 
the ruined Abbey presented a peculiarly desolate aspect under the 
cold grey wintry sky. 

The moss and lichen covered the broad stone steps which in 
other days led up to the principal entrance. The terrace still 
remained in all its solid strength; but here, also, the moss had 
spread a carpet, seldom trodden by human feet. 

The velvet lawn had become a wilderness, and the bosky dells 
tangled thickets, where the timid hare no longer feared pursuit. 

George Elvaston’s heart grew heavy within him as he stood on 
the terrace contemplating the neglected, dilapidated appearance 
of the once well-kept grounds. 

“If an owner had been found for the dear old place, I should 
cease to wear my heart out with vain regrets,” he mused, and 
added aloud: “ but Iam like a captive sighing over his chains. 
Well, well, I cannot remain here any longer, better to wear out 
than rust out! This inaction is eating into my vitals. Had I the 
estates of my forefathers to look after, I should find employment 
congenial to my tastes; but to look on and see this fine old place 
gradually going to decay is beyond my philosophy.” 

As he uttered these last words, he heard someone sigh close at 
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his elbow, and turning his head quickly, he beheld Thrale, the 
senior clerk. 

“How came you here without my being aware of your ap- 
proach ?” asked George, distantly. He did not like being surprised 
in such an unceremonious fashion. 

“IT suppose the moss deadened the sound of my footsteps, sir. 
I beg pardon for intruding. I didn’t expect to find anyone on the 
terrace such a nipping day, sir,” answered the old man, deferentially. 

“ And least of all would one expect to meet you here, Thrale,” 


-said George, with returning good nature. “It is not avery lively 


spot for you to spend your holiday at.” 

“T often come here for a walk, sir. Lively places don’t suit old 

age.” 
wes Ah, I suppose you must be getting on in years, Thrale. You 
have been in Claytons’ office ever since I can remember.” 

“T went there as a boy, sir. The Claytons have proved very 
good employers to me.” 

“No doubt; but I should think you would be glad to retire now, 
and live at your ease,” remarked George Elvaston, scarcely think- 
ing of what he said. His mind was elsewhere. 

*T couldn’t leave that office, sir,’ replied the old man, with 
sudden energy. ‘“ The very thought of it would kill me.” 

“ Ah, I see, use has become second nature with you, Thrale. 
You never married, I think ; you have no wife to care for ?” 

“No, sir; that office is like a wife to me. I couldn’t love a 
living creature better than I love my old office-desk.” 

George could not forbear a smile at the old man’s simplicity. 
“This comes of vegetating all his life in Harville,” he thought ; the 
mind cannot fail to dwindle to a span in such a daily round. 
* Surely,” he added aloud, “ you didn’t take to your office-desk 
when a young man with so much affection ?” 

The old man passed his hand across his eyes—some old-re- 
membered love perhaps made his lips quiver. ‘You wouldn’t 
care to hear my little history, perhaps, sir? ’Tis not a very 
eventful one, but you may find a moral in it.” 

* You can tell me all you like about yourself as we walk home- 
ward,” replied George, beginning to feel interested. “I suppose 
few men are without a history of their own.” 

* Well, sir, to begin mine. My father died when I reached the 
age of fourteen ; he was considered a prosperous farmer during his 
lifetime, but after his funeral my mother found that scarcely 
enough remained to pay his debts, and the labour of my hands 
became her only means of support. Three months before my 
father’s death I had been articled to the firm of Clayton to learn 
the law business. People said that the old banker was a misan- 
thrope and a miser. He never gave me a kind word, but he gave 
my mother back the hundred guineas that had been paid with me, 
and allowed me a salary of thirty pounds a year. That bound my 
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heart to him for life. I must have become a day labourer but for 
his timely bounty. For the rest, sir, what can it matter to you 
that I am a lonely, childless old man; but, and here is the moral, 
if you married a wife, sir, and she proved faithful to you through 
long, long years, would you denounce her before the world because 
she had not proved quite just to other men?” 

“To me, for instance ?” said George Elvaston, quickly. 

“T name no names, sir, but should you ever need my services 
to regain the Elvaston property, you may count on me; though if 
harm came to the office through David Thrale he would go hang 
himself like another Judas ; not that I care for myself, sir, it was 
not my hand that ever wronged the widow or the fatherless.” 

“ But if you connived at the wrongs, you are almost as bad as 
the wrong-doer,” replied George, severely. 

“ Certainly, sir; but I never did even that,” said the old man, 
quietly. 

* And yet your words imply some guilty knowledge ; why not 
trust Captain Clayton, he is the soul of honour ?” 

“T have thought of that, sir; but if you will take an old man’s 
advice, wait on here a little longer; when the young banker 
comes back I will speak with him; only remember one thing, the 
firm never gave me any guilty secrets to keep.” 

And turning on his heel the old man sped along in an opposite 
direction, and was soon lost to view. 

“‘ Here’s new food for reflection,” mused George, as he continued 
his way homeward. “Can Thrale know anything of the will 
entrusted to the late Lawyer Clayton’s keeping ?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LaDy HELLVELYN lay half reclining on a couch in her drawing- 
room in Eaton Terrace, with a fretful, suffering expression on her 
face. 

She was a sharp-featured, sallow-complexioned woman, with 
scarce a trace of her former beauty remaining, particularly when 
out of temper, as she happened to be that afternoon with herself 
and the world in general. 

Excitement had become a necessity of Julia’s being ; she craved 
for it as the dram-drinker craves for wine. 

Some women, after becoming jaded with the world and its 
hollow pleasures, become all at once devout, making it a point to 
pin their faith to some High or Low Church luminary, as though 
he were inspired, quoting him and his sermons on all possible 
occasions, when they wish to reprove the sins of their friends and 
acquaintances ; considering themselves the especial favourites of 
heaven, they thank God with uplifted hands that they are not 
like other people. 
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But, alas! Julia had nothing of the religious element in her 
nature ; she was a proud, stern, revengeful woman. The fact of 
her being a wife and a mother had no softening influence on her 
cynical breast. 

Before marriage, Julia Harman had been proud of her beauty, 
but now she found her faded looks no longer brought her the 
homage she coveted. 

Society bows low before the shrine of beauty when it is gilded 
with wealth and assured position. Julia had not failed to make 


’ the most of her power as a reigning belle. But her throne had 


now been usurped by some more youthful queen of beauty, and 
as Lady Hellvelyn she had never become a fashionable leader in 
society. 

She had arrived, also, at that time of life when a careful, if 
not an elaborate, toilet becomes a case of necessity to render a 
woman pleasing to the eye of the sterner sex; but to-day she 
was either too ill or too careless to attend to the little adven- 
titious aids of art to hide the ravages which time had made on 
her once softly-rounded cheeks. 

Her marriage had proved a disappointment; she meant to 
rule her lord, but she had found a tyrant. He was also much 
more deeply in debt than she had anticipated; the whole of her 
large fortune had been nearly swallowed up in paying off the 
mortgage on a not over-productive family estate, and calling in 
overdue bills from money-lenders. 

In the second year of their marriage the Earl began to find 
himself once more drifting into debt. He could not forego the 
excitement of a little gambling at his club, and a great deal of 
betting on the turf, although proverbially unlucky with horses. 

It was the day after the Derby when we looked in at Lady 
Hellvelyn’s drawing-room in Eaton Place, where the Earl was 
lounging moodily in an arm-chair, grumbling at his ill-luck, and 
vowing he would never bet a five-pound note again on any 
animal as long as he lived. 

“So you want five thousand pounds within a few days? Well, 
get the money by all means, but you will please remember that 
I have been driving the most horrid pair of screws all the season 
because we could not afford a few hundreds to replace them,” 
said Lady Hellvelyn, sharply, in reply to some remark of the 
Earl, “so I presume you do not expect any assistance from me 
in the matter.” 

“That is just what I must have, Julia. This is a debt of 
honour, you know; I couldn’t show my face at the club again if 
I didn’t pay up.” 

Julia shrugged her shoulders, then shut her thin lips tightly 
together; she determined in her own mind not to yield. 

The only income they had to depend on at present was her 
jointure of three thousand a year, over which the Earl had no 
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control, and she had decided that this income should remain free 
from incumbrance. 

It was not a large income for a peer of the realm, but it 
would prevent his countess from being driven into all sorts of 
mean devices to keep up a moderate establishment in town. 

Lord Hellvelyn could play the amiable husband when it suited 
his purpose; to-day he had been most courteous to his wife, he 
did not even appear to notice that look of defiant determination 
that came into her face an instant ago, but when he spoke again 
he remarked in a careless way that the carriage horses were 
certainly not up to the mark, and as soon as he saw a pair in the 
market worth the money he would certainly secure them; then 
in a most tender tone of inquiry he asked if she thought herself 
equal to seeing their man of business early on the morrow. 

“There is no occasion for me to see our man of business, Vel, 
that I am aware of,” she replied, frigidly. 

Lord Hellvelyn bit his lip with vexation, his temper was 
beginning to rise at his wife’s impassive manner of evading the 
question. He was about to make another effort to obtain his 
purpose by fair words, when the servant entered bearing a card 
on a silver salver, which he laid before his lady. 

A bright colour suffused Julia’s cheeks the moment her eye lit 
on the bit of pasteboard. 

“ Who is it ?” asked the Earl, surprised at her evident emotion. 

“Only Captain Clayton. Will you see him in the library, Vel ? 
I am not equal to seeing anyone to-day.” 

A mischievous look came into the Earl’s eyes. “Oh, nonsense, 
Lady Hellvelyn, you can see your cousin, surely. Show Captain 
Clayton here, James.” 

“Then you can receive him yourself,” cried Lady Hellvelyn, 
rising, “ I am not ina fit toilet to see visitors.” 

*“ Oh, indeed. Well, I should think a toilet that would do for 
your husband would do for a cousin; you certainly shall not 
run away, Julia.” 

“ Shall not ;” she almost hissed between her thin lips, but at 
the instant footsteps were heard on the stairs, and Julia tried to 
drive the cloud from her brow and wreath her lips into a smile of 
welcome, notwithstanding the chagrin she felt at being seen, 
after a lapse of years, by her cousin at such disadvantage. 

His expression of countenance as he entered the room, however, 
made her forget her déshabille in her astonishment. He had called 
expecting to find her alone, and when he observed her husband, 
he extended his hand coldly towards her. He was too well bred 
to show the strength of his feelings in the presence of a third 
party. 

This was not lost on the Earl, who greeted Captain Clayton 
warmly. 

“So sorry,” he said, “that I have an engagement at four o’clock, 
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and must cut away at once. Will you dine with us to-day—only 
Lady Hellvelyn and I. We shall be so pleased to see you.” 

Captain Clayton pleaded a prior engagement as an excuse for 
declining the invitation. 

“Ah, so sorry, but we shall see you some other day. Lady 
Hellvelyn must make you name your own time before you take 
leave,” and with many other polite assurances of the pleasure it 
had given him to see him—Captain Clayton—the Earl shook him 


_ warmly by the hand, and hurried off to keep his engagement. 


The moment the cousins were alone, Julia glanced up with a 
defiant air; she knew by his look that he had come to tax her 
with her perfidy. 

“Tam sorry to trouble you, Lady Hellvelyn,” he began, in a 
cold measured tone, “but circumstances compel me to inquire 
about some missing letters of mine from India, and it is possible 
also I shall want to know who it was that forged a letter in my 
name to compass their own treacherous ends; I should be sorry 
to bring disgrace on a relative——” 

“Stay!” she cried, laying her hand on his arm, whilst her eyes 
gleamed like burnished steel. “Speak out ; of what do you accuse 
me?” 

“Of keeping back letters which you obtained by false pretences 
from the post-mistress,” he said bluntly, in his anger, “and 
destroying the happiness of two lives by your acts of treachery.” 

“Ah!” this with a long-drawn sigh, as though his words 
afforded her a cruel pleasure. “I like to hear you confess this to 
me; but listen Years ago—shall I say how many ?—the harvest- 
moon looked down on someone I could name, kneeling at the 
feet of a woman, pouring out a passionate tale of love; he should 
die, he vowed, if she did not pity him! Yes, pity him!” This 
came from Lady Hellvelyn’s thin lips with a terrible sneer. 
“ Well, she believed and pitied, and found too soon that pity is akin 
to love. Think you that when that man proved false his treachery 
left no trace behind? Did he wreck no one’s happiness for 
aye ?” 

Captain Clayton shrank back from her glowing passionate 
glance of defiance ; he remembered that night too well. 

“ That woman’s love was slighted,” she resumed, after a pause. 
“She determined on revenge ; well, she has been avenged! When 
he played with that woman’s heart, he fancied that when he tired 
of his passion he could throw her love aside like a worthless toy 
that had amused him for a passing hour; what if he found the 
toy a two-edged sword to pierce his faithless heart ? ” 

“IT thought you had forgotten, Julia,” he replied. Conscience 
whispered that he, too, was not without sin; why, then, should 
he throw a stone at the guilty woman ? 

“ Forgotten !” echoed Lady Hellvelyn, with a fearful gleam in 
her steel-like eye ; “if you mean by forgetfulness that I no longer 
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love you, you are right; but that I should ever forget the slight 
and the scorn would be to forget Iam awoman. Why should I 
conceal my feelings? Why not tell you, to your false face, I am 

* your foe ?” 

There was something of dignity in her manner as she said this 
with a look of stern defiance and clenched hands. In her excite- 
ment she had risen to her feet, and now stood before him like a 
Nemesis of fate. 

“You have done your worst, Julia—you have made me a 
desolate, heart-broken’ man. Let that suffice. I do not say I 
forgive the wrong you have done me, but I will bury it in oblivion 
from this hour.” 

Lady Hellvelyn gave a scornful little laugh. “Oh, I cannot 
thank you enough for your generous forbearance,” she sneered ; 
“but it is not needed.” 

The sneer raised Captain Clayton’s temper. He was but mortal, 
after all ; and somehow, when a man tires of a tender passion he 
fails to sympathise with the wounded spirit of the forsaken fair 
one. At most he only accused himself of a warm flirtation with 
his cousin, when he was a mere youth. That she should feel the 
slight was reasonable enough, but to harbour such revengeful 
feelings against him in her bosom for years shocked and annoyed 
him. 

. “Do you understand the consequence of forging a letter, Lady 
Hellvelyn, that you put my promise to bury the past in oblivion 


dl 


to no account ?” 
“ “Your accusation is not proof,” she replied with the same cold 
. sneer of defiance. 
1 “If it were not for the thought that I might bring irreparable 
. misery into your married life I should be tempted to prove it, and 
let you reap the consequences of your treachery. I have no wish 
‘ to shake the faith of your husband in your integrity; but beware 
how you meddle with my affairs again !” 
z Captain Clayton spoke with repressed passion, he did not like to 
feel that the aggressor was the conqueror; but it would have been 
” well for him had he left the last words unsaid. 
| Her face had turned white even to the lips, but the sneer 
. remained. 
ne “Do not trouble yourself about my married happiness,” she 
d replied in hard, measured tones, “ there never has been any senti- 
Ny ment between Lord Hellvelyn and myself; he married me for my 
Ae wealth, I accepted him for his title. We understand each other, 
| and in case of need he would stand by me much firmer than some- 
= one I could mention, who perjured himself for the sake of a child 
id that little valued the foresworn love he poured on her so lavishly.” 
| “You cannot wound me there!” he cried, with a gleam of 
in triumph in his eye, that stung the disappointed woman to the 
vas quick. “Your acts of treachery separated two lives, but there 
7 VOL. XXXII. 99 
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your power ended—the love I coveted was mine, and will be mine, 
beyond the grave.” 

“ Go tell Irene’s husband that!” she cried, with a bitter little 
laugh. “I wonder how such a revelation would affect her married 
happiness ?” 

In his anger he had gone too far; he would have given worlds 
to have recalled his last words ; but they had been spoken and the 
woman who heard them would treasure them up till it suited her 
. purpose to tell them out to Irene’s hurt ; he was no match for this 

crafty, revengeful woman; he began to feel like one worsted in a 
combat and inclined to hold out a flag of truce. 

“Perhaps it is better to let bygones be bygones—we cannot 
undo the past; but ere I go I would say that whatever wrong I 
have done you, you have paid it back sevenfold. Let that content 
you; believe me I never wish to cross your path in life again.” 
Then, as though he could contain himself no longer in her presence, 
he bowed distantly and hurried from the room. 

Lady Hellvelyn sank down on the couch from which she had 
risen, exhausted by the emotion she had undergone, but far from 
conquered. 

She had been lying perfectly still, staring straight before her 
with bent brows and compressed lips, like one meditating some 
terrible deed of revenge, for nearly half-an-hour, when Lord 
Hellvelyn’s entrance made her turn her head quickly. 

“T think, Vel, I will see your man of business to-morrow. I 
wish to consult him on a most important matter.” 

“Indeed! Did Captain Clayton bring you any tidings, that you 
have altered your mind on that point ?” 

“Oh, Icannot promise to raise money on my jointure, unless 
you help me to recover some fifty thousand pounds,or it may be 
treble that sum 

“ My dear Julia, as if-it were possible I should refuse to aid 
you in such a matter,” he cried joyfully, interrupting her before 
she had time to finish the sentence. “Why, fifty thousand 
pounds would restore us to affluence. I am all attention; pray 
command me.” 

“JT will reserve particulars for the ear of our legal adviser, I am 
too worn out at present to talk. If Wharton thinks I can recover 
the money, you are willing to proceed against the party in wrong- 

ful possession, are you not ?” 

“Certainly : what could make you doubt it?” he said, eagerly. 
“It would be unpardonable on my part to neglect your interests.” 

A cold, cynical smile flitted round Julia’s small mouth. Her 
interests, indeed! Was he not at that moment endeavouring to 
burden her small income with debt ? 

The fifty thousand pounds, which made his eye gleam so 
covetously, would soon find its way to the gaming-table and the 

turf, that she well knew; but if he helped her on to her revenge, 
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that was all she cared to accomplish; it was not the money she 
desired, but another’s ruin, the ruin of the man she hated at that 
moment with an intense malignity that gentler natures would 
shudder to contemplate. He had humbled her that day in her 
own sight. This added fuel to the fire which had slumbered in 
her breast for years, and now broke forth into vehement flame, 
blinding her to the consequences of her mad revenge. 


(To be continued.) 








THE FIRST FIRE. 
By W. W. FENN. 


“WHEN winter old brings frost and cold,” to quote that once 
popular ballad of “ The Fine Old English Gentleman,” the thoughts 
of most of us turn instinctively to the fireside. The blazing log 
throwing out its genial warmth, and brilliant with the irridescent 
hues so peculiar to certain old wood when ina state of combustion, 
is one of the gratefullest sights with which we can be met on 
reaching home, whether returning from the ordinary constitutional 
or after a hard day’s work. The faint fragrant odour which assails 
our nostrils as we enter the room instantly reminds us of far off 
rustic villages, and brings to our mind’s eye pictures of the autumn 
woodlands, where the gray gable of the lordly mansion or the 
thatched roof of the cotter’s home peep out from amongst the fast 
thinning orange tawny foliage. We see the wreath of blue smoke 
curling up from the tapering chimneys through the clustering 
“ melancholy boughs” of the tall elms or the gnarled and twisted 
ancestral daks. It is a trite picture—we all knowit, and we never 
tire of it. It is thoroughly English and not one of us would 
willingly have it obliterated. The seacoal fire on the other hand, 
although rendering the aspect and temperature of our apartment 
not less enticing, is suggestive, through our olfactory nerves, of 
very different thoughts if from a faulty flue, or the too hasty 
shutting of the door, we get a whiff of the fumes which are its 
inevitable accompaniment. Then in lieu of the pleasant rural 
scene we involuntarily behold a dense and murky background of 
gloomy skies, unnumbered roofs, forests of tall and blackened 
chimney stacks, and the host of unlovely details of a “ London 
landscape.” , 
Yet even in its way this unprepossessing air-drawn vision is 
not altogether distasteful to many of us in its associations, 
although it may be so in its actual existence. For with it come 
recollections of the life in town, which, to not a few, means the 
only life worth living, and to these the thoughts of it bring posi- 
tive joy when the autumn outing is drawing to its close, or is 
over, and we are safe and sound at home again. Thus, whether 
the fuel comes from the shipbreaker’s yard or from the deep down 
bowels of the.earth—whether the timbers of some ancient stately 
ship supply the necessary warmth, or whether it is derived from 
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the long stored up carboniferous deposits of antediluvian forests, 
we English people regard our open fireplace as the very centre— 
the very heart’s core of all that is domestic and happy. To abolish 
it would seem to most of us such sacrilege as nothing else 
could equal—it would be like cutting away the very foundation 
of home, and of extirpating all those pleasant memories of social 
enjoyment which inevitably cluster round the English fireside. 
This sentiment it is which, luckily, or unluckily, as the case may 
be, is the great obstacle to the abolition of what is called the 
smoke nuisance. At the present writing I am inclined to con- 
sider it as lucky, for are we not just plunging into those most en- 
joyable days when, according to our natural temperaments and 
temperatures, we are starting the first fire? Who is there that 
would not lament the hour when instead of returning to town for 
the winter to find the hearth aglow from its accustomed source we 
should be welcomed by some new-fangled contrivance in the shape 
of a mysterious-looking cabinet, pillar, urn, what not, of china or 
iron obtruding itself into the apartment, and which, although 
emitting an agreeable temperature, would yet be devoid of any show 
of flame or brightness ? Nevertheless, this isthe doom with which 
we are threatened from some quarters, for it is insisted upon by the - 4 
scientists and sanitarians that the November fog, that yellow and ; 
sticky “London particular” as Mr. Guppy called it, is mainly 
created by the fumes from the domestic hearth and not by the 
furnace of the manufactory. Upon this ground they take their 
stand in the efforts which are continually being made from time to 
time to make us denizens of the towns consume our own smoke, as 
the phrase runs. A considerable mass of forcible argument is used by 
various eminent and distinguished speakers whenever meetings are 
held on the subject to show that if something is not soon done to 
abolish the draining of chimneys into the heavens the direst calami- 
ties will overtake the Londoners. It is urged that the smoke nuisance 
is in a fair way towards poisoning and asphyxiating us, and that as 
a civilised people we are as much bound to keep the skies pure above 
us as we are the waters beneath us. We are supposed to have done 
the latter (albeit the riverside population between Barking and 
Gravesend may be of a different opinion), and the time has now 
come, it is said, when we must set about doing the former in good 
earnest. In the abstract the argument is plausible and sound ; 
there can be no doubt that the London “blacks” are in many 
senses highly pernicious and disagreeable as ingredients of an 
atmosphere. ‘They deface our homes outside and in, begrime our 
architecture and destroy our books, pictures, and all our household 
gods ; they clog our mucous membrane with a sulphurous and 
tormenting deposit, to the infinite prejudice of those in delicate 
health, and oblige ue for ever to bave recourse to the wash-hand- 
stand. There is no gainsaying any one of these counts in the 
indictment preferred by learned men against the smoke nuisance, 
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but practically the evils are not so desperate as we are asked to 
believe. London is the healthiest city in the world, and taking a 
wide view of the subject, one may almost say now the greenest, 
when greenery is in season. Looking at the life of plants as a 
criterion of the-life of man, as may fairly be done, we shall find 
that there are few cities where vegetation flourishes so luxuriantly 
as in the metropolis. Our square gardens, parks and embank- 
ments are the wonder and admiration of all strangers, and if roses 
and certain other delicate flowers refuse to flourish naturally 
amongst us, it no more proves that the climate is unhealthy than 
do the registrars’ annual returns of the death rate from consump- 
tion. The average is what we have to look at and this is conclu- 
sively in favour of the mighty Babylon by the side of any capital 
in the world. Until this fact can be contravened and the source 
of our deterioration as healthy citizens can be directly shown to 
be attributable to the soot-laden fogs of November, there is little 
chance of our abolishing the system of our open fireplaces. 

The sentiment clinging to the domestic hearth is happily too 
strong to be put down by clamour, and refuses to be stifled by the 
grim continental close stove. The Englishman is never quite 
happy in a room without a fire which he can poke and stir into a 
blaze at will. He rails against his climate in winter, declares it 
to be abominable, and asks you if you ever saw such an atmosphere. 
But in honest truth he really prefers it to the dazzling sunshine 
and overwhelming heat of midsummer. His fire is a complete 
solatium to him for all the evils of the outer darkness and gloom, 
and he will have it kindled and draw his chair up to it even in 
July, if heavy showers and a dropping thermometer will give him 
the slightest pretext for so doing. His real joy, however, begins 
when he returns to it for good and all, and he sits him down to 
what is really the first of the winter season. What argument 
against the system of open grates will have any weight with him 
at that moment I should like to know? He will meet any that 
may be brought against it by heaping on fresh fuel in dogged and 
contemptuous silence, or if goaded into words he will assert, not 
without reason, that if the yellowish blackness of the fog about 
which there is such an uproar be due to the sooty particles emitted 
by his own and his neighbours’ chimneys, they render it less 
inimical to health than when it is inhaled in its pure and unadul- 
terated state. “Go down to the Essex marshes,” he will say, 
“where the raw material is chiefly manufactured, and see what it 
does for the population there. Look at the rheumatism, ague, 
and asthma which are attributable to the icy, clinging dampness 
of the dense white vapour which envelopes the region. Our town 
fires warm it and dry it,” he will go on, “and if they discolour it 
they at the same time make it more wholeseme than when taken 
into the lungs fresh from the sodden and reeking earth. The fog 
is not born of London proper, is not indigenous to the city itself, 
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but comes from the low lying grounds on the eastern Thames as 
you may discover from the simple fact that when the wind is 
westerly you have no more actual fog in the big Babylon than you 
have in the highest and dryest of country towns. Don’t tell me, 
therefore,” will pursue our Londoner, “that it is my open fire- 
place-which does the mischief. In some states of the wind and 
atmosphere there will always be fog in London, just as there 
will always be fog at certain times on the marshes of the Thames 
estuary. All that my chimney does is to tone and colour it a 
little and I maintain make it bearable. Of course it is an evil 
in any shape, but if you think you would get rid of it by depriv- 
ing me of the sight of my blazing Wallsend by substituting a 
stifling German stove for my pleasant fireside you are greatly 
mistaken. Naturally if you can contrive me a chimney or flue 
or any dodge you please which, so to speak, shall, whilst it consumes 
its own smoke, still leave me the blaze to gladden my eyes and 
warm my back, I can have no objection, nay, I shall be very 
glad, but I don’t believe it is to be done. Dozens of attempts 
have been made to achieve this desirable consummation, but 
none of them have really accomplished their purpose or some of 
them would have come into general use by this time with all 
the outery that has been raised. As there is no smoke without 
fire so in my opinion there is no fire without smoke, and as long 
as London is subjected to an east wind for nine months out of 
everv twelve, just so long London will continue to bea foggy 
place, whether I warm my rooms in one way or another, so I shall 
go on enjoying my open fireside and snap my fingers at your 
sanitary reformers.” 

This is the blunt and dogged argument by which our average 
Englishman protects his beloved hearth from new-fangled innova- 
tions, and when I mind me of him, snugly ensconced in his easy 
arm-chair before his fire, I confess my sympathies are entirely 
with him. To his inborn love for the region of the rug and the 
mantelpiece is attributable many of the merits and virtues of his 
character. His domestic propensities, whilst they bring him into 
favourable contrast with many other nationalities, in no wise make 
him a home-keeping dullard, for if there be one man more than 
another prone to see the “ wonders of the world abroad,” it surely 
is the Briton—only wherever he goes, wherever he sets up his 
Lares and Penates there will he, sooner or later, in some fashion 
or another, establish a fireside, and towards it he will as naturally 
gravitate as the needle to the pole, centring around it his chiefest, 
highest, and best thoughts, aspirations, and affections. He will 
go forth to the ends of the world with his enterprises and adven- 
turings as we know with any man living, but whether he does this 
for a season or for a day, he comes back to his fireside as a matter 
of course, and as the one ultimate bourne to which his heart- 
strings are eternally lashed. 
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But it is when, in his simple and less adventurous character as 
a hardworking citizen, he settles down to his first winter fire, 
after his annual excursion is finished, that we see him perhaps 
most fully in the enjoyment of his home. He has taken the 
summer with all its outdoor enjoyments as a matter of course ; 
he has tried to persuade himself that he likes long days and hot 
weather, green fields, blue seas, purple mountains, and sombre 
lakes, and for the time he may not much have imposed upon his 
natural instincts, but in his heart of hearts he is like Sydney 
Smith, “ never quite happy till the fires are lighted.” That kindly, 
humorous, and most lovable of ecclesiastical dignitaries, over and 
over again, gave expression to sentiments which, although not now 
quoted for the first time, are, nevertheless, well worth repetition, 
seeing how completely they represent the innermost feelings of 
thousands of his countrymen. ‘“ We have had a,superb summer,” 
he says, in one of his letters, in that collection preserved and 
published by his daughter, “ but Iam glad it is over,” and further 
on he adds: 

“The summer and the country have no charms for me; I look 
forward anxiously to the return of bad weather, coal fires, and 
good society in acrowded city. I have no relish for the country ; 
it is a kind of healthy grave. Flowers, green turf, and birds are 
delusions—they all afford slight gratification, but not worth an 
hour of rational conversation ; and rational conversation in sufficient 
quantities is only to be had from the congregation of a million of 
people in one spot.” 

And are not these the views, I repeat, of many and many of 
us who, especially as years roll on, look ‘forward, by no means 
regretfully, to the murky skies and bad weather which shall 
make the coal fire an hourly, everyday necessity of our existence ? 
Who is there in the enjoyment of fairly good health who cares 
much about the fogs and “ blacks” when they can be compensated 
for by the genial comforting indoor blaze between the bars—nay, 
which make it an indispensable companion? Even the couniry 
gentleman and sportsman whose life is mainly passed in the open air 
anticipates joyfully the delight, as I have said, which the welcoming 
glow from the wood log upon the dogs in his stately hall or snug 
library affords him after the toils and excitements of the chase 
are over. Even he is happier when the fires are lighted than 
when his lawns and flower-gardens lie basking under the mid- 
summer sun. Although he will make a great fuss about his hopes 
and fears regarding the harvest prospects, and profess to be very 
anxious about getting in his crops successfully, anything like a 
prolonged spell of hot weather causes him to ery out for rain. 
He will draw the most dismal auguries from the parched condition 
of the ground, and ask you what we are going to do for winter 
fodder if this state of things lasts. He knows it is all right and 
proper that we should have a high temperature and long days in 
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July; but in truth he feels all the while very like a fish out of 
water, and secretly longs for the days which shall bring the first 
fire. His occupation is more or less gone—he casts fond but 
melancholy glances around his gun room, and from time to time 
takes down and examines his pet breechloader lovingly, but sadly 
—replacing it in the rack with a heavy sigh after once or twice 
bringing it smartly to his shoulder and covering in imagination 
some royal rocketter or scurrying puss. The hounds in the kennel 
are panting their lives away, and eating their heads off, and even 
rod and line are useless under such cloudless skies. No—to him 
the first fire is in reality as grateful as to his town-bred brother ; 
but the latter somehow finds in it greater contrast and resource 
than does the former—a greater contrast that is in the return to 
it from the comparative al fresco and more or less bored existence 
which he has probably passed en voyage during the autumnal 
recess. The fire means so much more to him in his urban life 
than it can possibly do to one who lives all the year round in the 
country. It means the renewal of all that social and rational 
intercourse which is the very life-blood of spirits akin to that of 
the witty canon. For, besides the first fire which we kindle on 
our own account, there are those which our friends have also just 
set agoing. Taking our walks abroad to look around at the familiar 
thoroughfares, and to mark the architectural or other improvements, 
which have been going on in our absence, we are reminded as the 
chilly evening closes in by the much resounding and comfortable 
note of the muffin-bell that other people are probably just about 
this hour settling themselves snugly down to their town-life again. 
So we cast about for some well-known and hospitable roof beneath 
which, in all probability, the first five o’clock tea of the season is 
being inaugurated. We shall surely find one or other of those 
charming dispensers of “the cup” in whose bright and pleasant 
society we have passed so many hours, to the prejudice at one time 
in our lives of much of our peace of mind, ready to welcome us 
within the charmed circle all aglow from her first fire, and the 
just lighted and dexterously shaded beams of the reading-lamp. 
Notes will be compared as to recent experiences, congratulations 
exchanged at the happy reunion of kindred minds, and not until 
the pleasant talk begins to lapse into recollections of old days and 
a faint fear once more steals over us, that, despite the twenty years 
gone by, hearts have not all become petrified, do we discover that 
it is dinner-time and that “the better part of valour” lies in 
retreat. 

But again we remember that in addition to the fireside whence 
prudence has just driven us there are yet many more, besides our 
own especial grates, where a welcome awaits us. There is that 
above all others in the club smoking-room, and the first blaze 
which rises from among those long-disused and dusty bars implies 
likewise a good deal besides the mere combustion of fuel. It 
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implies the combustion of intellects which, as the author aforesaid 
puts it, is only to be had from “the congregation of a million of 
people in one spot ”—a combustion producible only by the flint 
and steel of high and powerful, or brilliant and shrewd intelli- 
gences; those bright sparks of wit and humour, repartee and 
epigram, or the slower incandescence of “ rational conversation ” or 
incisive criticism, and to which our Englishman has more or less 
been a stranger since the summer weather drove away the fogs 
and scattered him and his fellows to the four corners of the earth. 





THE DAYS BEYOND RECALLING. 


GLaD sun of summer shining 
Upon a thousand fields, 
Beneath thy ray the crimson rose 
Its sweetest perfume yields. 
But, O! the other roses, 
That bloomed in years gone by, 
Were sweeter in their blush of life 
And fairer to the eve ; 
In the days beyond recalling, 
The old loved days gone by! 


Sad heart, with memories thrilling— 
Sad eyes despairing wet ! 
But idle are these foolish tears, 
And vain the fond regret! 
For, O! those other roses 
That bloomed in years gone by, 
Have faded to an unknown grave, 
Beneath a foreign sky ! 
In the days beyond recalling, 
The old loved days gone by! 


RUSSELL GRAY. 





A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
By M. W. PAXTON, 
AUTHOR OF “MISS ELVESTER'’S GIRLS,” ETC. 
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AmonG the many grand Glasgow people to be found at that 
fashionable Clyde watering-place which I shall call Dunraploch, 
none were quite so grand as the Finniestons. Having amassed 
over a million of money in what is known as the iron trade, Mr. 
Finnieston had retired into elegant leisure, and built himself a 
house as big as a hydropathic establishment. But though one 
may acquit himself so gloriously in the iron trade, that he can 
erect a mansion for himself before which the mansions of all the 
other city magnates round dwindle down to puny insignificance, 
it is a totally different affair to assume the manners and habits 
of a county gentleman ; and Mrs. Finnieston had often bitterly to 
lament, in the privacy of her gilded boudoir, that her husband 
could not soar; that he would chat with the servants about the 
estate, joke with the pier-master, and give coppers to the odious 
little dirty things in the village, bidding them “ be good weans, 
and mind their mothers and their primers.” 

Mrs. Finnieston herself had no such grovelling tastes, but well 
understood what was due to her position ; and her two daughters, 
Antoinette (christened Ann) and Juanita (christened Jane), fol- 
lowed dutifully in her leading. No son had been bestowed upon 
her, but she reconciled herself to that arrangement of Providence 
by reflecting that a son would probably have walked in the vulgar 
ways of his father and put his high-toned mother and sisters daily 
to the blush. 

Not the least of Mr. Finnieston’s offences against good taste 
was the fact of his having a troop of relatives, of various degrees 
of ineligibility, whom he year by year, with the most religious 
precision, visited in their obscure dwelling-places. On this 
particular subject it was useless to argue with him; for while 
he was an easy-going man, who would let his wife have it all her 
own way in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, in the hundredth, 
especially if any principle or duty were involved, he would assert 
his headship of the family with a firmness and vigour proving 
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beyond a doubt that it was good nature, not moral weakness, 
that kept him passive on ordinary occasions. 

First on the dingy list of ineligibles, whom Mr. Finnieston 
delighted to honour, was a poor country minister, named Oliver, 
who had married the ironmaster’s only sister. That sister, who 
had been as unfit to soar as even Mr. Finnieston himself, was dead 
and out of the way long ago; but she had left a daughter to 
represent her, and at the close of the Finnieston family’s first 
season at The Arsenal (a neighbouring proprietor had a place 
called The Fort, so the ladies, seeing the masculine mind in the 
household was not competent to deal with so nice a question as 
nomenclature, had given to their new and desirable residential 
estate the name of The Arsenal: envious and spiteful people said 
it should have been The Foundry), Mr. Finnieston wound up 
that annual visitation of his by taking Elsie Oliver home with him 
and presenting her to his domestic circle, for, 

“ It’s high time,” said he, in the tone which meant having his 
own way, “that the lassies should be acquainted.” 

Mrs. Finnieston and her daughters were filled with dismay. 
What were they to do with the dowdy village girl? Was it not 
humbling enough to have to bear about the consciousness that 
such ignoble connections existed, without being forced to flaunt 
them in very person before the public eye? Oh for a husband, 
a father, who could soar!—who would be content to let 
country cousins alone in their natural place, the far, far back- 
ground ! 

The Finnieston sisters were handsome brunettes of an everyday 
type: their cousin, with shining hair, hauntingly-beautiful dark 
eyes, and features all the more charming for their piquant irregu- 
larity, was an out-of-the-ordinary little creature altogether. But 
to Antoinette and Juanita, monuments of a Parisian dressmaker’s 
talent, Elsie was an unmitigated fright; they were so entirely 
satisfied with their own endowments and merits, withal, that the 
most distant idea of any comparison being possible between their 
cousin and themselves never dawned upon them. 

And if Mrs. Finnieston did have a secret forecast that some of 
the admiration which rightfully belonged to:her daughters might 
glance aside if Elsie Oliver were by, it only made her the more 
firmly resolved to get rid of the unwelcome guest on the first 
opportunity. 

The girls having been charged by their father to “ see and be 
extra good to cousin Elsie, poor thing,” dared not openly disobey. 
They happened to be somewhat at a loss for a sensation, at any 
rate, now that their new fangledness about The Arsenal was 
beginning to wear off; so they might as well entertain their 
visitor by displaying all their glories before her unaccustomed 
eyes, and gratify themselves at the same time by observing how 
such magnificence would strike a stranger. Provoking to say, 
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poor little church-mouse though she was, Elsie did not show 
herself a tithe so much impressed as Antoinette and Juanita 
expected ; nor yet did she appear in the very least to realise the 
vastness of the social gulf that gaped between her and them; 
indeed, as they talked grandly down to her, just when she ought 
to have been looking most overawed, an expression strangely like 
amusement would steal into her eyes; though what there was to 
be merry about they could not imagine, so set it down to country 
manners. 

Country manners may be bad enough, but what are they to 
country toilets? And such was the trial that these unfortunate 
young ladies had next to face. Their father had straitly en- 
joined them to show all the beauties of Dunraploch to their 
cousin ; but how—how could they appear in the same carriage 
with such a hat and costume? Happily, an expedient occurred 
to Juanita just in time to save them from being put to open 
shame: she and Elsie were of.similar height and figure; out of 
the fulness of her own wardrobe, therefore, she would make the 
country girl fit for inspection. When this was proposed to Elsie, 
under the pretext that one must be dressed according to the 
prevailing style, if one wanted to feel at ease at Dunraploch, she 
coloured, and replied : 

“T shall feel less at home in anybody else’s clothes than in my 
own; if I am poor, I’m proud, cousin Juanita.” 

“Proud of what ?” inquired Mrs. Finnieston, in the quenching 
manner which she adopted with such success towards her in- 
feriors. 

Elsie not being able or willing to say of what, her aunt 
went on: 

“In your clachan you can appear in anything, I suppose; but 
it is a vastly different story here. Just be good enough to wear 
those things that Juanita offers you, if you please.” 

The “if you please” was so distinctly a command, that Elsie 
had no spirit left in her to offer another objection. If she had 
guessed they were going to be ashamed of her, she would never, 
never have come; only it could not be helped now, so she put on 
what things were set before her, which, having done, she looked so 
exasperatingly charming in them that her aunt was immediately 
sorry that she had not allowed her to remain in her original 
dowdiness. 

However, being now outwardly worthy to sit with her back to 
the horses in Mrs. Finnieston’s open carriage, Elsie drove with 
her cousins through a maze of characteristic Clyde watering-place 
villas, which “ it may be interesting not to describe.” Antoinette, 
whose aim it was to be lofty and statuesque, merely lowered her 
lashes to the occupants of other carriages; while Juanita, who 
cultivated a dashing and vivacious style, bowed archly and looked 
witty things to all her passing acquaintances. 
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About a mile along the shore from Dunraploch they sighted a 
stately, many-winged mansion-house, with an air about it that 
accorded much better with the surrounding woods and hills than 
anything else did that Elsie had yet seen, and she said : 

“ That is where I should choose to stay, if I had a choice.” 

“Indeed!” rejoined Antoinette, in a tone calculated to 
bring Miss Oliver to her senses. “J greatly prefer The Arsenal.” 

“| wasn’t thinking of The Arsenal, cousin Juanita. But, you 
know, old places like that have a poetry about them that nothing 
riewly-built can pretend to.” 

Poetry was an unknown tongue to the Finnieston family; nor 
had it ever presented itself to them to wish that the gods had 
made them poetical. 

“* New houses are immensely superior to old ones in every way,” 
said Antoinette, once and for ever settling that question. 

“Young houses and young husbands,” cried Juanita, in her 
witty way. ‘And you would choose to live there, would you, 
Elsie? That ¢s rich! That is The Fort, let me tell you; and 
Maxwell Ochiltree, of The Fort, owns nearly all the county. I 
wish I could have shown Max to you, but I think he must be off 
somewhere with ‘the Stork’ just now. ‘The Stork’ is a chum of 
his, and I call him that because he has such a ridiculous neck. I 
have nick-names for everybody—that’s my fun. Have you?” 

Elsie had to confess that her fun did not take the form of nick- 
naming her neighbours. 

“T call Max Ochiltree ‘Quiz,’” proceeded Juanita, airily, “ be- 
cause he is such a horrid quiz of a character. He would laugh 
himself to death at you, I know.” 

“That would be unkind,” said Elsie, “ for he has been my fairy- 
prince ever since I can remember. And Mrs. Ochiltree has been 
my but I’m talking nonsense. What is Mrs. Ochiltree like, 
Juanita ?” 

*‘ She’s just the same as ever,” replied Juanita, on chance. She 
had never seen Mrs. Ochiltree. 

“Mrs. Ochiltree never stays at The Fort,” said Antoinette; “ we 
are always telling Max that it would be so much nicer for us if his 
if his mother lived here. We have so few people to associate with.” 

“ Not in all yon villas ? ” said Elsie, in her simplicity. 

“ The villas!” said Antoinette, superbly disdainful. “ You don’t 
really think that we could take any notice of retail people! But 
how could Max Ochiltree be your fairy-prince—whatever you may 
mean by that?” 

“‘ My father used often to tell me stories about him, and he got 
to be my fairy-prince in that way. Papa sometimes amuses me 
with the adventures of the Ochiltree boys still; you know, he was 
a good while tutor in the family.” 

“J never heard of that,” said Antoinette, implying that there- 
fore it could never have been. 
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“ Horror!” ejaculated Juanita ; ‘‘I wonder you would brag of 
such a thing.” 

“ Brag of it—how am I bragging of it? I’m not ashamed of it, 
though; why should I be ? ” 

“ Because you should,” replied Juanita, energetically. 

And thereupon the sisters by tacit agreement shut Elsie out of 
the conversation, and kept it all to themselves. After such an 
unseemly revelation she deserved to be treated so; besides, it 
would do her good to listen ; it would be a lesson to her in the 
tone and manners of high life. 

On the return way, they discharged the carriage, and struck 
homeward on foot, through the grounds, for they might as well 
make Elsie aware of the full extent of their domain. The road 
they took had formerly been a convenient short-cut inland for the 
neighbourhood ; but since The Arsenal took shape, the publie had 
been taught that they must keep to the highway. Yet it seemed 
that there were persons impervious to instruction, for the girls 
presently came upon an old woman sitting on the stump of a tree, 
“looking as pleased with herself,” Juanita said, “as if she were 
King Solomon in all his glory.” She was a curious old woman, 
with a long black cloak and an ancient poke bonnet ; and Juanita 
recognised her as a person whom she had seen teaching needle- 
work in the village school. Antoinette declared that she would 
put an end to trespassing, so, stopping short, she said, with an air 
of extreme hauteur—the air of all her stock upon which she most 
plumed herself— 

“You have no business here. This is a private path. You 
will have to turn back and go by the high road.” 

“ And who are you that say so?” inquired the wayfarer, coolly, 
as she raised a pair of acute black eyes, that looked bright and 
young though the face they illumined was worn and lined, and 
ran them over the triad. 

“Tam Miss Finnieston,” replied Antoinette, as though she had 
said “ IT am Queen Victoria.” 

“Well, Miss Finnieston, with your gracious permission, I will 
keep to the private path to-day. I understood it to be free to the 
community.” 

“Not since we came. You must have seen the ticket warning 
off trespassers ; and what is the use of papa putting up notices if 
people are to make a thoroughfare of our estate, all the same? 
You must go back instantly.” 

“Must Iso? It will lengthen my walk more than I care for— 
but no matter. Only, I had better sit here till my companion 
comes back ; I expect her at any moment ; she has gone down to 
the glen for ferns.” 

“Stealing our very ferns!” ejaculated Juanita, as if ordinary 
theft were nothing to mention in comparison. 

‘What audacity!” added Antoinette, also struck with abhorrence 
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at the heinousness of such a proceeding. “ No indeed, you bold, 
bad person, you sha’n’t stay here one minute more.” 

Instead of going, the trespasser looked at the younger sister, 
saying, “If one may inquire, are you also a Miss Finnieston ?” 

“No, you may not inquire; it is none of your business,” re- 
torted Juanita, with the happy smartness at repartee peculiar to her. 

“ For the last time,” said Antoinette, “get up and begone. 
And if you should ever venture into our grounds again, you shall 
be prosecuted.” 

- It did not appear what was to follow should the intruder still 
keep her seat, but Antoinette’s way of saying “ For the last time,” 
was fraught with awful suggestiveness. It had its effect. The 
woman slowly rose. 

“T may or may not be a bold and bad woman,” she said, with 
composure: “but I certainly am a very frail one. I don’t see 
how [ am to get along at all without the help of my companion’s 
arm.” 

“ Let me turn back with you,” said Elsie, for whom, in the cir- 
cumstances, there was but one course possible ; “ you shall take 
my arm till your friend comes.” 

“You offer to help me,” looking at her keenly. “Then you 
are not a Miss Finnieston ? ” 

“No, but that doesn’t matter.” 

“Do you know what you are doing?” 

“Yes, and I am quite able to do it; I am very strong.” 

“As you please, then; but don’t blame me for the con- 
sequences,” and the old woman took possession of the young girl’s 
arm. 

“Don’t wait for me,” said Elsie to her cousins (as if they were 
likely to wait for her!). “I can see the tower of The Arsenal ; 
that will guide me back.” 

“Elsie Oliver; I disown you for ever!” said Antoinette, in high 
tragedy vein. 

“ And I deny your relationship,” declaimed Juanita, imitating 
as much as might be her sister’s mien. 

With that they went on their way, and left their cousin to her 
own devices. 

The old woman now told Elsie that she was a fern fancier, and 
that to-day her quest was after a species only to be found, so far 
as she knew, in Dunraploch glen. After that, she proceeded to 
talk of things in general—not a word, however, about the Fin- 
niestons—and her remarks proved so entertaining and to the 
point, that when the young person who had been stealing ferns 
(presumably a junior teacher in the village school) before long 
overtook them, Elsie was more sorry than glad to be let go. 

“You are a nice girl,” said the curious old woman, as she dis- 
missed her; “and I like you; but for all that, I am not going to 
spoil you with praise. Many thanks, and good bye.” 
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Elsie did not give much weight to the dramatic sentences with 
which her cousins had parted from her; indeed they troubled her 
so little, that instead of going back to The Arsenal at once, to do 
penance, she thought she would take a ramble through the glen 
first, so turned aside and made her way down thither. It was a 
glen very like a score of other glens. Deep in the heart of it a 
stream flung itself from one great rock basin to another, and the 
steep walls of it were tapestried over with every shade of green. 
Here it was twilight even under a refulgent sun; but on a dull 
day, as this chanced to be, it was a kind of imitation night. Elsie 
went on and on through the cool, dim, green arcade, till, all of a 
sudden, besides the sound of gushing, trickling, dropping water, 
she heard a sound of rustling among the shadowy branches over- 
head. Hereupon, raising her eyes, she saw a man waist deep in 
brambles and brackens descending the declivity. Another tres- 
passer, then! What would her cousins say ? 

“ How do you do, Miss Finnieston?” cried the stranger, a 
minute later, coming towards her with extended hand. (Juanita’s 
hat and costume had deceived him.) “We have been walking 
with the whole height of the bank between us till———Oh, I beg 
your pardon, I have been mistaken.” 

He was a very good-looking young fellow, and his voice was 
all in his favour, and a humorous expression lurked in his 
eyes. 

“But I believe I do know you, after all,” he said, having quite 
reached her. “ My name is Maxwell Ochiltree, so if I am still 
mistaken, you can set me right.” 

How did Elsie feel at this unthought-of encounter with her 
fairy prince? I really cannot undertake to say; I only know she 
looked as charming, standing there overshadowed with trailing 
greenery, as any fairy princess ever need have done. She told 
him who she was, of course ; and equally of course they were on a 
friendly footing immediately. 

“It must have been something of your father in your face that. 
made me fancy I recognised you,” said the young man, walking 
on by her side, “ for you were little more than an infant when we 
last met. That has been no fault of mine, though, Miss 
Oliver.” 

“T know how kind Mrs. Ochiltree has been in asking my father 
to visit her; but papa is a good deal of a recluse, he almost never 
leaves home,” she said. 

“Can I get hold of him now ?—is he with you here ?” 

“No; I am alone.” 

“And where may you be found ?—for I know my mother will 
want to see you.” 

“ Mr. Finnieston is my uncle; I am staying at The Arsenal.” 

__ “Oh, at The Arsenal! Well, I believe I owe a call there, and 
if you will allow me to walk up with you I shall make it now.” 
VOL. XXXII. hh 
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So they went on together, talking all the way. And Max 
Ochiltree proved so pleasant a companion that when Elsie reached 
The Arsenal she had forgotten how angry her cousins were with 
her, and was prepared to meet them exactly as if nothing had 
been said. 


Il. 


Mrs. FINNIESTON and her daughters could hardly credit their 
senses when Elsie Oliver and Max Ochiltree together appeared 
before them. Still, a call from the proprietor of The Fort was a 
blessing to be grateful for under any circumstances, so they 
received the man with a sort of chastened gladness, notwithstand- 
ing the company in which he came. 

As for Elsie, she really seemed to have no idea how she had 
outraged the proprieties; nor did she exhibit the least surprise 
that she should have been mistaken for her cousin. 

“If you make me wear your things,” she said, “ how can you 
wonder if your friends should fancy, from the distance, that I am 

ou?” 
; This was a low aside to Juanita, but as it chanced to fall into a 
pause between Mrs. Finnieston’s description of the infamously 
impertinent woman whom her daughters had encountered in the 
glen, and Mr. Ochiltree’s reply to the same, it was audible to every 
ear. Mrs. Finnieston’s feelings were none of the mildest, but she 
had to keep them in hand for the present. 

“1 too have been trespassing,” said Max Ochiltree, “ but it was 
inadvertently. I am behind the times, and hadn’t heard of the 
glen being shut up.” 

“The glen is never shut up from you, Mr. Ochiltree,” responded 
Mrs. Finnieston, benignly, “but we had to set up a barrier 
against the public. As my husband said to me—I am so sorry 
he is not at home to-day; he has gone up the Loch to look at 
Lord Kilrabbit’s yacht, that he thinks of purchasing—but as I was 
remarking, he said to me, ‘ We cannot and will not have our girls 
coming into daily contact with the crowd of nobodies that frequent 
this place. Within our own grounds, at least, Eleanora, we must 
manage to be select.’” 

She was fond of using the name of “my husband” in this sort, 
when “my husband” himself was not present to protest ; but as 
there was not even a glimmering of the dramatic instinct in her, 
she continually made Mr. Finnieston responsible both for ideas 
and phraseology which were perfectly impossible to him. 

* [am sure you will agree with me,” proceeded the lady, “ that 
there ought to be a firm and distinct line drawn between the 
classes. We of the upper stratum have our rights, our rights, 
Mr. Ochiltree.” 
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“ Some of us have had a trick of making might our right,” ,re- 
plied Max Ochiltree, with a twinkle in his eyes, though his tone 
was grave; “one has only to look back a few generations to see 
how: my own ancestors, for example, were a lot of Border rievers, 
not so many centuries ago.” 

A pedigree was in process of being invented for the house of 
Finnieston ; but till news arrived from the College of Heralds the 
subject of ancestry had better be avoided. Accordingly, Antoinette 
and Juanita now came into play, while their mother merely 
superintended and threw in an occasional fancy touch. 

In leaving, the visitor lingered beside Elsie’s chair to have 
a little more talk. Luckless Elsie! every step she took, she got 
the deeper into disgrace with her relations. She had said to Max 
Ochiltree that she intended to return home by way of Glasgow, 
and he now asked her if she had many friends there. 

“ Only one,” she told him, “and she lives in a part of the city 
called Gorbals. It doesn’t sound pretty, does it ?” 

Mrs. Finnieston looked at her daughters, who looked back at 
her, all equally aghast. Mr. Ochiltree only looked diverted; but 
ah! what must he be thinking ? 

“She was a servant of ours,” went on regardless Elsie, piling up 
the agony. ‘She married a Glasgow mason last winter. I am 
going to stay a night with her: that isa promise. But I wish 
the place she lives in had a nicer name.” 

Max laughed. 

“There’s always a something left to wish about,” he said; “ be 
glad when it is only about a name.” 

Having exhausted his excuses for staying beside her, he had at 
last to say good-bye. And then, oh then, a very bad quarter of 
an hour indeed fell to the lot of Elsie Oliver ! 

Mrs. Finnieston restrained her tumultuous emotion for one 
short moment more, and turning upon the girl, who was sitting 
so sparkling and dainty, forsooth! in all her borrowed plumes, 
inquired if she had mentioned to the gentleman just departed 
that her father had at one time been a minion in that gentleman’s 
family. 

“A minion! ” echoed Elsie. 

“Yes, a minion,” repeated Mrs. Finnieston; “a tutor is a 
servant as much as a butler, and he is much less respected. Did 
you tell this to Mr. Ochiltree, I ask you?” 

“There was no need to tell him; as soon as he heard my name 
he knew.” 

* Just so. I thought as much. Hadn’t you better go down to our 
servants’ hall now and proclaim your origin? You will feel much 
more in your element there than here, at any rate, I should 
imagine.” 

“Tam sorry if I have annoyed you; I never thought that I 
ought not to——” 

She got no farther. Her aunt, giving full rein to her anger now, 
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put a stop to her. All that was to be said on this occasion would 
e said by Mrs. Finnieston; and she said it so effectively that a 
few hours later Elsie stood on the Dunraploch pier, waiting for the 
first passing steamer. 

She had come unattended and on foot (her box would be sent 
on next week, they had been good enough to say), and on her face 
were the traces of recent tears. These signs were noted by the 
pier-master, who accordingly kept his eye upon her to see what 
would follow. The pier-master had a way of keeping his eye on 
Dunraploch in general; indeed, he was pervaded by an idea that 
unless he did so keep it, things would soon go to wreck and ruin 
altogether. 

By bad luck, it was Marymass Saturday, a Glasgow trades holi- 
day, and nearly all the working population of that fair city had 
gone down the Clyde, in pairs or in families, at an early hour, at 
the easy rate of (so the bright-coloured posters about the quay 
informed Elsie) “to Rothesay and back for one shilling.” Dunrap- 
loch, as a popular intermediate port, had received its full share of 
patronage. Noisy excursionists thronged the pier, and when the 
waited-for boat tardily drew near, such a rush and struggle ensued 
that Elsie, in dismay, asked an onlooker if all the boats to follow 
would be like this. Like this ?—they would be far and away 
worse than this, as the afternoon passed, she was told. And if she 
wanted to get off by this steamer, her informant added, she would 
have to make a push for it—in fact, to fight her way in—since the 
boat being already so packed, that only a portion of the intending 
passengers could be accommodated, the residue would be left to 
take their chance later on, and under even less auspicious circum- 
stances. Whereupon, the watchful pier-master, stepping forward, 
said, “ Paurdon me, young leddy, but I would bide at The Arsenal 
the nicht yet, if I was you. The rippits thir Glescaw folk kicks 
up when the drap is in their heid is gey fearsome.” 

“T have no choice,” said Elsie, “I must go.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, young leddy, you’re no’ easy frichtet; but I 
dinna like the responsibeelity of seein’ ye gang—a genty bit thing 
like you, amang a’ thir coorse customers; I do not like it, miss, 
T’ll assure ye.’ 

But Elsie could not help that, and as she preferred being 
crushed now to being crushed later on, she left the pier-master 
lamenting, and joined herself to the crowd that was engaged in 
pushing itself across the gangway in a mass. The position was 
anything but dignified, yet she thought less of that than of the 
acute discomfort of having a sharp elbow poignarding her on one 
side, the handle of a great umbrella threatening to hook itself 
round her ear on the other, and a wife whose husband had already 
got across (gallant man!) intent upon walking right over her 
from behind. 

It was horrible while it lasted, but once on board, Elsie soon re- 
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covered breath and presence of mind. Having shaken herself 
out, she looked round for some corner where she would be in no- 
body’s way. The quietest place she could discover, where no place 
was quiet, was in front of one of the paddle-boxes, overlooking 
the cabin portion of the deck. An obliging fellow-passenger 
having seen her need and handed her a camp-stool, she estab- 
lished herself close to the railing of the hurricane-deck, and tried 
to think that the worst was over. Too sanguine Elsie !—she soon 
knew better. The boat had scarcely moved from the pier, amid 
the clamour and clangour of all who had been left behind for a 
worse fate, when a much dishevelled woman swayed past her to- 
wards the railing, grumbling in an aggrieved monotone that, 
“Oh, but she was dune, dune,dune!” Immediately followed an 
ancient dame in a faded Paisley shawl and a white “ mutch,” and 
she deeply sympathised with the first comer, and suggested “a 
wee thocht o’ whusky” as the surest restorative. 

“ Whusky ?” repeated the sufferer, innocently, “ whatna kin’ o’ 
thing’s that ?” 

“ Wuman, it’s guid! The verra last time I had a saxpence I 
didna ken what to dae wi’, I coft half a gill, and an egg, and a 
farl o’ shortbreed ; an’ lass! I hinna haen a meal that’s keepet ma 
hert sae lang this mony a day.” 

The younger woman thought that if this were so, whisky 
might suit her case likewise ; she therefore followed her adviser 
downstairs, and Elsie saw her no more. 

But, as though it had been a harlequinade, a tipsy youth in- 
stantly lurched into the vacant space, and propping himself against 
the rail, gazed out on the water, as if wondering what it was made 
of. As he cogitated with down-drooping head, his hat fell off. <A 
number of imps, who were swarming over the paddle-box, shrieked 
with glee, and lustily called upon their respective “mamaws” to 
come and behold the delightful catastrophe. The youth looked 
up inguiringly for one second, then folded himself over the side 
once more, smiling blandly dewn upon the waves, perhaps expect- 
ing that they would toss him back his hat when they had done 
admiring it. Fearing, from the insecurity of his tenure, that he 
might next fall bodily into her lap, Elsie took up her stool and 
went round to the other side of the paddle-box, where she found 
room for herself in a position similar to her last, except that now 
she commanded a much better view of the deck. Not that that 
was any improvement, as it turned out; for what a scene it was 
down there! Men, women, children, babies, were mixed up in 
one boisterous hubbub; mothers here and there were so tipsy that 
the infants they had in their arms were in a dangerous way ; boys 
of eleven or twelve were smoking with holiday abandon; half in- 
ebriated lads were treading hazy measures with their sweethearts, 
to the music of a blind fiddler. It was partly ludicrous, but more 
painful ; and after a brief survey, Elsie sought refuge in a book 
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which Juanita had given her to read on the way—for Juanita had 
at the last been visited by sundry relentings of heart. 

It was a work of the most superfine description, and she turned 
over the pages, gleaning here a little and there a little, but never 
becoming even partially interested. Close to her sat a loquacious 
house-mother, holding loud discourse to a meek and quiet man,who 
never got room to say one single word, poor soul. And this flood 
of eloquence mixed itself up rather oddly with the novel. 
Thus :— 

‘* Lady Verona Vincent was sole descendant of the noble house 
of Castramount. She had been betrothed at a tender age to Lord 
Mortmaine, the last of a line of barons, the first of whom learnt 
the art of war under the banner of Norman William ere English 
Harold met his doom at Senlac.” 

* Ay ; her faither’s gaun to set her up wi’ a mangle; for it’s 
braw time something was dune for her—a lass o’ sax-an’-twenty, 
wi’ nae prospec’s. But I'll lay a plack she’s never been nane 
heedin’ aboot the lads. That’s whaur it’s. I ken by mysel’, hoo 
I wad hae gane twa’ree mile roon, the youngest time ever I was, 
for nae ither but to keep oot the gate o’ them.” 

“Fair gleamed the empress of night over the countless turrets 
of that magnificent pile, as Viscount Carabine approached on his 
favourite black roan. The sounds of festivity floated over the 
marble terrace into the dewy moonlight. Within, fairy forms 
were circling in the intoxicating valse. The first flower of English 
nobility and the pick of English beauty were here to-night, 
gathered together to do honour to the lordliest scion of a lordly 
race.” 

“Oor guid mither’s weel kent for a fashions thrawn body. 
Weel, yestreen she comes in frae the kintra, an’ ben she mairches, 
haudin up a muckle basket wi’ a neivefu’ o’ shirpet grosets rattlin’ 
in the boddom o’t, an’-—‘ When I come, I come!’ quo’ she. So I 
oot wi’ my jeelly pan an’ stewed the pickle grosets for the denner. 
I ne’er preet them, an’ yet there was nane left ; so when the auld 
wife gaes awa’, I maks her a beck as laigh as I could loot, an’, 
‘ Ay, granny,’ quo’ I, ‘ an’ when you go, you go.” 

“ Lady Verona’s toilette was a splendid success. Satin of the 
most delicate rose-colour formed the basis, and over that floated 
cloudlets of ethereal lace, every yard of which had cost an incre- 
dible amount. It was indeed a poetical conception, striking with 
such subtle semi-touches those chords of colour which make up 
the dawn of rosy morning on the eastern heavens 2 

Elsie closed her book. Well she might, for a screaming had 
arisen that they were all going to be “swamped.” A free fight 
was raging over the deck; men were swearing and brandishing 
bottles, women were in a panic; two of the captain’s satellites, in 
the thick of the fray, were threatening to bind the ringleaders 
_ with ropes, only they would first require to catch their ring- 
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leaders. There was a rush now to one hand, now to the other, 
and to whichever side the weight inclined, the boat swayed down 
—far, far down—until it almost seemed as if she would not be 
able to right herself again. Elsie held fast by the rail and began 
to share the fear of being “swamped.” However, the cool un- 
concern with which the captain from his bridge regarded the 
proceedings had the result of re-assuring her. 

The uproar and fighting were renewed at short intervals till the 
steamer touched at the next landing place. Here, after an 
exciting hunt, the chief rioters were secured and handed over to 
justice, to be subsequently fined so much, with the option of so 
many days’ imprisonment. Among the passengers who went 
ashore were the woman with the “ guid-mither” and her crony; 
and instead of them, Elsie had now, as neighbours, a knot of 
democrats, who objected to the country being divided among “a 
few jukes and sic’ like,” and foretold a good time coming, when 
the land would be for the people, and when “a man that liked to 
work would be well paid for’t; but a man that wanted to be idle 
and a dandy would be cast into prison and kept there!” 

Elsie, with aching head, was in the act of wishing herself well 
at Gorbals, when a leering red-whiskered face thrust itself over 
her shoulder, saying insinuatingly, 

“T think, Miss, it’s time we werena here; we'll go down and 
have a dance thegether, you and your humble servant you now 
behold.” 

“Not I, thank you,” said Elsie, on her feet, facing him in a 
moment. The “humble servant ”—a fellow of the baser sort— 
had had enough liquor to make him particularly gallant and, 
according to his own view of the matter, irresistibly funny. He 
therefore perpetrated a grotesque bow, and, rounding his arm into 
the shape of a handle, anew offered himself for acceptance, saying 
—“ You'll do me proud, miss, and 1 am a first-class figure at a 
ji whe 

“T don’t know anything about jigs,” returned Elsie—she had 
heard that tipsy men, like maniacs, had better be humoured— 
“indeed you must ask some one else.” 

* You'll never learn younger,” urged heradmirer. ‘Come on!” 

“You don’t understand,” said Elsie, showing as little nervous- 
ness as she could help, “I am not one of your friends—you've got 
friends with you, have you not ?” 

“Till not tell you whether or wheech,” he replied, jocularly. 
Elsie turned away. 

“Dinna be so saucy,” cried the fascinator, and he tried to put 
his arm round her neck. 

She took a few precipitate steps forward, in horror and alarm ; 
and in so doing came against a passenger who had joined the 
steamer where it touched lately, and had been making a tour of 
investigation since. 
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“TI beg your pardon,” she began, breathlessly, but here stopped, 
for her hands were taken hold of and her name spoken. At that 
sound, the fear faded out of her face, and the colour returned to 
it, and she looked up with a great thrill of thankfulness into the 
frank blue eyes of Max Ochiltree. 

She thought that the meeting was merely a fortunate coin- 
cidence, and she was allowed to go on thinking so. Not to-day, 
at least, would Max inform her how, accidentally passing the quay, 
he had been told a story by the officious pier-master that sent him 
straightway riding across country twenty miles, to catch the 
steamer at its first halting place. 

It is needless to say that the swain who had sought her hand 
for the jig was despatched in a twinkling, covered with confusion, 
and that all was plain sailing for Elsie now that her fairy prince 
had come. 

* * * * * 

Mrs. Finnieston and her daughters did not see Max Ochiltree 
again that season. 

“ But no wonder that he should ignore us, after finding out 
how you are connected, Mr. Finnieston,” said the lady, resent- 
fully. 

*“ Hoots, Eelen; never heed the man,”’ returned her spouse, 
pacifically, * what’s the odds whether he comes or no?” 

Mrs. Finnieston groaned. Not for all she could say would he 
be induced to call her “ Eleanora”; he would hold to “ Eelen,” 
low-minded that he was! 

“ Yes,” she rejoined, “ but I will heed the man; I will say that 
he must have very little discrimination, not to mention ordinary 
intelligence, or he would have seen that my daughter Antoinette 
would grace the head of any table, even though she is unfortu- 
nate enough, poor child, to have a father who has never soared 
above the level of the vulgar herd.” 

Among the few residents at Dunraploch whom this lofty-souled 
woman permitted herself to know was a popular artist, who had a 
house and grounds among the hills, as pretty as one of his own 
pictures. Early in the summer following Elsie’s unfortunate visit, 
this artist gave a garden party, and there Antoinette and Juanita 
once more came in contact with Max Ochiltree. 

After they had spoken for a minute, Antoinette inquired, 

“ And oh, és the poet here, Mr. Ochiltree ?” 

She had taken up “culture” lately; for “the Higher Educa- 
tion” had become quite the fashion among the Glasgow ladies, 
and Antoinette must be fashionable. A new anonymous poem 
was in everybody’s mouth, and it had got rumoured about that 
the author was at present a guest at The Fort; therefore the 
question. 

“ No, but his daughter is,” was the reply. ** Should you like to 
be introduced ?” 
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“T shall be quite too pleased,” murmured Antoinette. 

“Tsn’t a poet’s daughter very much like anybody else’s 
daughter, Mr. Ochiltree ?” said Juanita, in her airy way. 

“‘ After you have seen her, you shall tell me what you think,” 
said Max, and he conducted them through a trellised archway 
covered with climbing roses, and across a lawn, in the middle of 
which a gaily-decorated marquee had been erected. There were 
various groups dotted over the grass. The central figure of one 
of these caught Juanita’s notice, and she asked her conductor if 
he could tell her who the lady was. 

“Surely I can,” he replied, “she is my mother. Over yonder, 
Miss Finnieston ; she’s not quite a stranger to you, I think?” 

Then, if never before, these sisters experienced the feeling 
which people describe as a wish that the earth would open and 
swallow them up; for, woe worth the day! Max Ochiltree’s 
mother was the old woman whom they had once ordered out of 
their grounds ; the same old woman, only dressed according to 
her station now. It was her whim—alas, that they had never 
heard of it !—to wear an ancient cloak and bonnet when she went 
walking among the gay ladies of Dunraploch. 

Max disappeared into the marquee. 

“Mercy!” ejaculated Juanita, in a tragic whisper, “ what will 
mamma say?” 

“ It was your fault,” said Antoinette, with bitter calm; “ you 
told me she was a teacher.” 

“Well, I had seen her in the playground with the children, 
looking at their seams. How was I| to know ?” 

Further discussion of the distressing dispensation had to be 
postponed, for Max Ochiltree reappeared, leading a girl by the 
hand, a blushing, laughing girl, who seemed half-unwilling to 
come. 

“This is the poet’s daughter,” he said, bringing her face to 
face with the two Miss Finniestons. ‘More than that,” he con- 
tinued, looking proudly down at her, “she is my intended wife. 
Ah, I’ve succeeded, I see. I wanted to get up a pleasant little 
surprise for you.” 

So far as the surprise went, he had succeeded to a marvel; but 
a pleasant surprise—well, no, not exactly that. For, lo, the girl 
opposite them, the new poet’s daughter, Max Ochiltree’s intended 
wife, was—who but their own little country cousin, Elsie Oliver! 











A TRIP TO BLACKWELL'S ISLAND. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 





THE vertical rays of the New York sun—as fierce in October as 
our English sun in July—poured down upon wharf and river. 

“If we have got to wait for the boat, I shall sit down,” said the 
eldest member of our international quartette (a lady who habitu- 
ally speaks in the imperative, and to whom “can’t” is unknown 
when she says “ shall”). 

“ There is a waiting-room. But there’s a ‘drunk’ locked up 
in there,” observed the man of the party, with his unsmiling 
American imperturbability ; “ you can see him making grimaces 
through the grating.” 

“ There’s an office. We will go in there,” rejoined the Empress, 
magnificently regardless of the large-lettered “ Private” on the 
said office-door. 

We accordingly went in, and calmly took our seats on official- 
looking chairs, but were soon driven out again by the fiery breath 
of the stove, which, on this warm summer-like day, was blazing as 
if the thermometer had stood at zero outside. 

“ You Americans like to live in ovens!” observed the Empress, 
as she looked backed longingly at the chair from which she had 
been driven, and the stove, which seemed to glow triumphantly. 

“ There’s a pile of clean lumber on the wharf,” said Jack, some- 
what meekly offering his suggestion. ‘“ You might sit on that.” 

We availed ourselves of his idea. We dusted the timbers with 
his pocket-handkerchief, sat down, and asked him to hold a sun- 
umbrella over us. 

We and a score of others were waiting for the official boat 
which was to convey us all—all being a melée of prisoners, lunatics, 
visitors, patients, and nurses—to Blackwell’s Island, upon which 
are situated the hospitals, asylums, and penitentiary. We looked 
round us, as we waited on the wharf, apprehensive of the neigh- 
bourhood of some raving lunatic or small-pox patient ; but no such 
object of alarm was near; there were groups of people well and 
ill dressed, in every style and material, from corduroy to broad- 
cloth, from shabbiest of calico up to richest of satin. We could 
not help wondering why one lady who bore an enormous bouquet 
had arrayed herself in a gorgeous costume of brocade and velvet 
for such an occasion. We saw no signs of peculiar character 
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about the company, except the “drunk” making faces through 
the grating, and occasionally startling us by what appeared to be 
a favourite joke of his, consisting in the utterance of a playful 
howl. 

Presently the little steamer from the island appeared; and, as 
her passengers filed off on shore, we perceived that many of the 
waiting party were here simply to meet their friends. The dis- 
charged prisoners crossed the gangways first—two or three hulking 
fellows, one looking shame-faced, another sullen, another jovially 
hailing his “ mates,” who were on the wharf to give him greeting. 

Then came the convalescents discharged from hospital. One 
pale and drooping girl, with a baby in her arms, was immediately 
lost in the large embrace of a vigorous Irish matron; one forlorn 
old woman, in faded gown and ragged apron, came tottering ashore, 
looking as if she ought to be in the hospital still. This living 
cargo discharged, the steamer was ready to take our mixed com- 
pany on board. We visitors ascended to the upper deck; the 
prisoners, patients, and warders—we were gratified to find how 
very few there were of the former on this trip—vanished from our 
sight in the regions below. 

It is a pleasant hour’s sail across the calm waters cf the East 
River, scattered thickly with vessels of all kinds, sizes, flags and 
nations. Jack is exercised in his mind because he cannot perma- 
nently impress upon the brain of Jill the difference between a brig 
and a bark, which he tells her on an average once a week. Nor 
can Jill be persuaded that it matters at all which is which. The 
Empress keeps gazing around curiously ; she is slow to realise that 
there are neither convicts nor invalids upon our deck; she has a 
fount of compassion all ready to gush for the “ poor prisoners” 
and the “poor patients,” and is disappointed to find there are 
none in sight. The young lady in the elaborate toilette laughs 
and talks at the top of a fresh young voice. Our first idea was 
that she must be going to visit some unfortunate friend, and bear- 
ing the bouquet as an offering. But she is too lively to be bent 
on any such errand. 

Arrived at Blackwell’s Island, Jack leads the way towards a big 
grey granite convent-like building, the hospital. Two of the 
nurses, bright trim young women in fancy aprons and pretty caps, 
are playing croquet on the strip of green turf under the windows. 
Their neat figures and fresh faces lend a cheerful aspect to the 
scene. Our quartette is brought to a stand-still here, not wholly 
to watch the nurses’ recreation. The Empress declares she is 
afraid of fever or smallpox in hospitals. Jill says she hates the 
sight of sick people. Jack replies that we need not enter the 
“infectious” wards, and that this hospital is a very interesting 
sight. He casts a regretful glance at the great closed door. But 
he yields to the feminine vote, and leads us on—he only knows 
the road—past the hospital, to the next building, the penitentiary, 
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which seems to us bigger, greyer, gloomier than the other. We 
observe that there can be little fear of an escape from a prison ar- 
ranged on this American plan—a huge two or three story block of 
cells enclosed in a massive quadrangular building, a wide stone pas- 
sage running all round between the impenetrable walls and the 
tiers of cells, which somehow reminded me of nothing so much as 
a beehive. 

The majority of the cells were empty, the prisoners being out at 
_ work; and the doors being set open afforded us a good opportunity 
of inspecting the interiors. If the general external appearance of 
the mass of cells reminded me of a beehive, the interiors suggested 
only the work of the undertaker. Each cell was like a coffin. The 
narrow pallet-bed, the cold floor, the cold walls, the cruel-looking 
grated door, all seemed to be made more for death than life. 
Could it be called life that was lived there? 

Some of the cells were dreary and blank, and hopeless-looking 
as the grave ; others bore pathetic signs of the prisoners’ dreams 
of home. There were little pictures, photographs or engravings, 
pinned on the bare white walls; here a crucifix, there a cheap 
little image of the Virgin and Child set over the narrow bed, to 
bless the inmate’s slumbers. One cell was adorned with pictures 
cut from the illustrated papers; in another there was one solitary 
decoration—a coarsely washed-in water-colour head of a young 
woman with very big blue eyes and bright auburn hair. It was 
but a poor school-girl production ; but we wove a romance around 
it. 

We passed on to the women’s quarters, similar in every respect, 
and visited the work-room, where the inmates of the now empty 
cells were sewing. One matron was seated on a raised platform, 
keeping guard over the orderly ranks of silent women in their 
melancholy convict garb, bending over their coarse needlework. 
Another matron entered with us to show us round. At sight of 
our party a low murmur of interest arose here and there among 
the workers, which was promptly hushed by the matron in 
authority. Two or three women were lying full length on the 
benches at the back of the room. 

“They’re sick,” explained the matron, “but just not sick 
enough to go to hospital.” 

“They have headaches, I suppose,” observed Jill, sympatheti- 
cally, thinking of her own pet ailment. 

“We can’t allow them to be fanciful about mere headaches,” 
the matron replied, with a quiet smile. 

There was a masculine growl from the background. 

“No, prisoners can’t afford such luxuries,” muttered Jack. 

We presently quitted the penitentiary, and set out to walk 
through the grounds to the lunatic asylums. It was a long walk, 
as we discovered when we had accomplished a mile’s march under 
a glaring afternoon sun. Jill and I led the way, and as Jack had 
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to accommodate his pace to the leisure steps of the Empress, we 
soon left them far behind. There were so few trees to tempt us 
to slacken our pace and linger in their shade, that we got over 
the ground quickly. We passed by various workshops—black- 
smiths’, carpenters’, and so on—in all of which the male convicts, 
in their hideous brown and yellow striped clothes, were busy at 
work. We met them in pairs, and trios, and gangs, carrying 
their tools and implements, and apparently quite unguarded. 
Once, in a lonely grove, when Jack and the Empress were far out 
of sight and hearing, Jill and I came upon a couple of huge 
hulking convicts, one carrying a pickaxe and the other armed 
with a desperate-looking saw with vicious teeth. We drew a 
little closer together as we passed them, and afterwards felt rather 
ashamed of ourselves for shrinking away from our fellow human 
creatures, because they wore striped clothes—especially as the 
burly bearer of the pickaxe made way for us respectfully, and cast 
an admiring glance on Jill’s girlish beauty. We passed another 
gang of convicts busy breaking stones ; on the wall by them there 
was a placard warning us in large letters “not to loiter near the 
prisoners, nor address them in any way.” 

We are all tired—at least, we three of the weaker sex—when 
we reach the asylum, and are glad to sit down and rest in a hand- 
some parlour with a billiard-table in the centre. Jack is not in 
the least fatigued, which annoys us. Jack is always aggravatingly 
robust ; but, poor fellow, he does his best to make amends for his 
aggressive health and strength by attending to our comforts in 
every way. When we are hungry, thirsty, tired, too hot or too 
cold, Jack ministers unwearied and devotedly to our needs, so we 
forgive him for never being tired himself. Soon the doctor, head 
of the asylum, appears ; Jack pulls out a letter of introduction and 
presents himself and his party. Then another doctor, and another 
group of visitors, enter the parlour; and the two companies 
coalesce and set out together upon the round of the asylum. 

We are shown first into the sleeping quarters of the female 
patients. A wide airy corridor, neat little rooms with clean white 
beds, the whole aspect of the place fresh and pretty and pleasant ; 
a large sleek cat purring in a patch of sunlight. 

“They make a great pet of the cat,” the doctor observes. 

We pass on to a large parlour, the general sitting-room of this 
ward. The patients are sitting all round the room; the benches 
that line the walls are crowded with them, so that it looks as if 
they were awaiting some entertainment. Most of them are sitting 
perfectly quiet; a very few are talking; we count three, seated 
with their faces buried in their hands, dumb, motionless, immobile 
as stone images. Only one takes any notice of our entrance. 
This one little elderly woman springs to her feet immediately at 
sight of us, and begins to dance. In the centre of the room, 
with her arms akimbo, she performs a fantastic jig, capers, stamps, 
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shuffles, and pirouettes, and finally drops a low curtsy and stands 
as if waiting for applause. 

Two or three others follow us in from the hall, and are evi- 
dently more sociably disposed than those seated round the room. 
One shakes hands with the doctors cordially, and wishes to be 
introduced to us. On our inquiring to whom we have the 
pleasure of speaking, she presents herself as “the wronged and 
unfortunate Countess of Lancashire, and the deserted wife of 
General Grant.” She adds that the General disapproves of her 
claim to the throne of England, and she would like her case to be 
fairly represented to Queen Victoria. Another holds my hand 
and gazes earnestly in my face as she asks, 

“Did they burn down your theatre, too 

They are most of them poorly dressed, all evidentiy according 
to their own fancy; it is clear that every possible latitude is 
allowed for the gratification of their whims, and the kindness 
with which they are treated needs no further proof than the 
hearty goodwill and pleasure with which one and all of those who 
speak to our party greet the doctors, and the gentle and cordial 
manner of the latter to the patients. 

We proceed on to another ward devoted to those cases in a 
shade better condition of mind. There are the same airy passages, 
neat rooms, fresh white beds, the same kind of large general 
parlour, and, to our inexperienced eyes, exactly the same-looking 
class of patients. Only here no one dances to us, and no one puts 
in a claim to the crown of England. Then we leave the house, 
and go out to the pavilions in the grounds. One of these is laid 
out expressly for the entertainments, dramatic or musical, which 
are frequently given for the amusement of the patients, who, as a 
rule, take the greatest pleasure and interest therein. In this 
pavilion to-day a sewing bee is going on, presided over by a 
cheerful pleasant matron. Almost all the women here are stitch- 
ing industriously, some appealing to the matron, like children, 
for advice, praise, or encouragement. One only holds herself 
aloof from the working circle. She is dressed in faded finery, 
with a very long train to her calico gown, and a fantastic coronet 
of gilt paper on her grey hair. She sweeps up and down the 
room with a haughty air, holding her head proudly and disdain- 
fully as she passes us by. She never ceases from her restless 
pacing to and fro, nor speaks a word, nor unbends from her 
haughty bearing; and the matron warns us not to tread upon her 
train, as she deems herself entitled to royal privileges. 

The “ chronic cases” reside in another of the pavilions in the 
gardens. These are not indulged in the separate apartments of 
the indoor patients, but all sleep in one long airy dormitory. The 
majority of them seem very sociable, and several crowd around our 
party as we enter the room. One old Irishwoman catches hold of 
Jill, aud gazes affectionately in her face, than which a fairer can 
seldom have smiled upon that ward. 
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“ Ah, sure thin! and have they the heart to shut up a pretty 
young crater like this ?” the old woman exclaims. 

Then she turns her attention to me,and embarrasses the doctor 
by asking him his opinion as to our respective charms. But Jill 
is evidently her favourite, and she lays an appealing hand on Jack’s 
sleeve, and calls upon him for championship. 

“Sure now, isn’t she too young to be here? What a burning 
shame on them that sent her! Are ye her father, sir?” 

Jack does not look flattered as he disclaims that relationship ; 
and Jill bursts into gleeful laughter like a child. 

A German woman comes up and plunges into a voluble discourse 
in her native tongue, undiscouraged by the fact that we can 
neither understand nor answer her. Then down the long ward, 
with a slow languid step, comes a girl who at once arrests our at- 
tention. She is dressed all in white ; her long black hair streams 
down to her waist; her pale face is downcast, and her eyes never 
lifted from the ground; and something about her altogether re- 
minds us of Morris’s description of his “ Beata Domina” with her 
ivory cheeks : 

* Hollowed a little mournfully.” 

“TI should like to speak to her,” I exclaimed, eagerly, following 
her along the ward. She has sunk down on a bench limply and 
listlessly, her head drooping, and her arms hanging heavily by her 
side. I can think of nothing to ask her but, 

“ What is your name ?” 

No answer. 

“ Come, look up and speak to the lady,” says the doctor, cheerily. 
“She asks you what’s your name ?” 

The pale face was slowly lifted with a vacant unmeaning glance. 

““I—don’t know; I—don’t—remember,” faintly and wearily 
uttered, was all the answer we could get to that or any other ques- 
tion. 

“It is a case of hopeless melancholia,” the doctor said. “She 
will sit all day like that. No, she is never troublesome; only her 
mind is a blank.” 

It was too late for us to go through the other wards, the blind 
asylum, or the workhouse, that day; we had to hasten our de- 
parture to catch the boat for New York, on board of which we had 
the company of about seventy convicts, who filed across the gang- 
way in military order and dispersed themselves about the deck, 
looking like a herd of zebras in their striped garb. There was 
also an intoxicated woman, who lifted up her voice and wept voci- 
ferously most of the way. The twilight closed in on us softly 
and suddenly as the little steamer cut through the grim waters 
back to the great city ; and Jack smoked in silence, opening his 
mouth at last to propound the question whether we would rather 
be prisoners or lunatics? We all agreed that we would prefer the 
asylum to the penitentiary—at least on Blackwell’s Island. 






THE HONEYMOONERS. 


THEY heeded not the wintry skies, 
For, sunned in one another’s eyes, 

They deemed it summer weather. 
No storm obscured their radiant glee ; 
Nor would they, if they could, be free ; 
They felt that all felicity 

Dwelt in one word—* Together.” 

That witching word—* Together.” 


And so, the lovers, newly wed, 
Through groves Arcadian swiftly sped 
With spirits like a feather ; 
So danced on down the hours away— 
The rosy hours of Love’s sweet day, 
And all of joyous bright and gay, 
Was in that word—* Together.” 
That witching word—* Together.” 


Ah me! What change fruition brings! 
Time flew on disenchanting wings, 
And wrought an awful wonder! 
The Honeymooners now agree 
Alone in longing to be free ; 
They deem that all felicity 
Dwells in one word—* Asunder.” 
That witching word—“ Asunder.” 


When bright the summer sunbeams dart, 
They still have winter in the heart, 

Or only summer’s thunder. 
What words can picture their distress ? 
What metaphor their grief express ? 
They feel there is no happiness 

But in one word—* Asunder.” 

That witching word—“ Asunder.” 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 
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